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EDITORIAL, NOTICE. 
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addresses ON their MISS. and on the backs of photograshs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistry or Literary contributions which he may 
not be able vo use, and the receipt of a proof must no’ be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted, Publication in COUNTRY L.AFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enciosed, the 1 d.tor will do his best to veturn 
those conti tbutions which he docs not require. 

With regard to thotographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriplive particulars, must be, flainly stated. & Ifgt,is degived that the 
photogiaphs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

Jt must be distirctly understood that ne one will be treated with who its not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
/:ditor of COUNTRY LIFE jor reproduction 
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All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 

The charge jor small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc, ts §8. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. Al orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 


the Manager, 20, Zavisiock Street, Covent Garden, WC. 





| IS ENGLISH AGRICUL. | 
| _. . TURE REVIVING? 








OR an answer to this interesting question many: people 
will search the pages of the full ‘* Agricultural Returns 
of 1899,” just issued by Major Craigie. Naturally 

enough individual opinion is divided on the subject, the 
tendency being to generalise from purely local impressions; 
but once a year the farming of the entire kingdom is brought 
under a general survey, and the facts adduced ought to yield a 
yea or a nay to the question. We are glad to think that on the 
whole the affirmative prevails. It is at least an excellent sign 
when the quantity of land “in hand” is diminishing, and that 
which is let shows a corresponding increase. Major Craigie 
makes the following cautious and yet encouraging remark on the 
subject: ‘*The observations of some of the collectors sugge:t 
that in certain districts, Norfolk and Suffolk being thus mentionec, 
suitable tenants for farms previously unlet appear to have been 
found in the past year.” It is needless to add the comment that 


a greater demand for farms during a period of commercial activity, 
when capital is easily employed elsewhere, is proof positive of 
better times. True, the land under cultivation shows a shrinkage 
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of 20,009 acres, but this is very slight, amounting to no more 
than one acre in 1,630, and is to be accounted for ‘‘ gardens, ‘or 
allotments, for planting,” and, again, ‘‘the steady pressure of 
population, the annual demands for building,” and also for open 
spaces and public parks, ‘‘ contribute to the slow but persistent 
process of attrition.”” No doubt, too, the process of changing 
arable to pasture still goes on in Engiand, but that is a natural 
consequence of the trend of agriculture, which depends more and 
more on stock. In Scotland there was more land under the 
plough in 1899 than there was thirty years ago, and in Wales 
the quantity remains almost at a standstill. England itself is 
year by year becoming more and more pastoral. An increase of 
84,000 in milk kine, that is inclusive of cows and heifers in calf 
or in milk, is an outstanding feature of the returns. Nearly 
every county contributes a share to it. Such prosperity as is 
being attained would therefore appear to come in one form or 
another from the dairy. 

Yet it reads almost like a paradox that despite this fact our 
imports from abroad continue to expand. Last year we pur- 
chased from abroad the unparalleled quantity of 3,389,851cwt. 
of butter, and its value is set down at £17,213,516. Unless our 
arithmetic be at fault, the price works out at tenpence a pound, 
and it is a little higher than last year. This country is rich, and 
does not grudge a price—a fact for Lincolnshire to note. When 
the farmers of that shire complain of not being able to sell butter 
at sixpence a pound, it is evident that what they need is a new 
set of dairymaids. Their most formidable rivals, Denmark and 
Brittany, are not sending quite so much as before, the increase 
coming wholly from the colonies. Now that in the dead of winter 
English consumers can obtain beautiful meadow-fed butter from 
Australia, sent here under cold storage, all the European countries 
will be ousted. In our climate cows cannot be winter-fed so as 
to produce butter that will sell at a profit at colonial prices—the 
more reason for making the most of the summer trade. The 


cheapening of butter appears to have no effect on the sale of 


margarine, of which we bought two and a-half million pounds’ 
worth in 1899. One evident deduction is, that our own farmers 
are making little butter. The heifers and cows alluded to above 
appear to be kept chiefly with a view to the milk trade. Nor have 
they yet captured the market for cheese, since this article cost us 
five and a-half millions. Still more astonishing is the increase in 
imported eggs. For the first time in history we paid over five 
million pounds last year for imported eggs, an increase of eleven 
per cent. on the preceding year. , We commend this circumstance 
to our friends of the National Poultry Organisation Society. The 
bulk of the eggs are sent from Russia, Germany, France, and 
Denmark, not one of which has any climatic advantage over 
England for this purpose. In all of them, however, the trade is 
carefully and practically organised, whereas here we deliver many 
lectures and offer cartloads of advice without setting to work on a 
large scale to make a business. We are far from blaming the 
society in question, but it is very doubtful if much will be done by 
private associations. In other countries it is found that Boards 
of Agriculture are not of much use as long as they confine 
themselves to gathering statistics and marking progress or retro- 
gression as the case may be. Modern circumstances demand less 
aloofness and more active interference on the part of officials. 
From other facts it would appear that England every year 
becomes a better market. 

Our stock of sheep and cattle has increased very considerably 
of recent years, and continued to do so in 1899, so that the home 
supply of beef and mutton is greater than ever it was before, yet 
it does not seem to affect the growth of that from abroad. In 
twelve months we imported the gigantic quantity of 362,000 tons 
of fresh beef and mutton, that is to say, nearly a thousand tons 
per day. One would think this enough to swamp the home 
supply, but it does not.. On the contrary, prices have during 
the year had a tendency to rise. Whether you dine off 
Scotch beef or frozen New Zealand mutton, it will cost 
you more to-day than it did avyear ago. Yet we not only 
have more joints but more accessories from abroad. In ten 
years the importation of rabbits has tripled, advancing from 
314,398cwt. in 1898 to 377,29Icwt. in 1899. In 1886 the 
value of imported poultry and game was £ 351,888, in 1899 it 
was £785,294. Twenty years ago rabbits, poultry, and game, 
when slumped together, were valued at £432,289. If put together 
now they reach an aggregate value of £1,423,949. Now this is 
not a time when population is advancing by leaps and bounds. 
That of Great Britain was in 1898 35,647,024, and in 1899 it 
was 36,024,438. It follows therefore that the average Englishman 
has a much better-furnished table. The poor man, once content 
wifta hunk of bread and cheese, now has his joint of frozen 
meat “on weekdays and an Australian rabbit or chicken on 
Sundays. All the way up the social scale a similar improve- 
mentit’ has taken place. This means a vastly enlarged market 
for agricultural produce. Yet we question if the English farmer 
is obtaining his due advantage from it.’ He is no doubt improving 
his circumstances, but it would be absurd flattery to say that he 
is as alert and enterprising as his foreign rivals. On the field 
he is as skilful as ever. No other farmer can raise as much 
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wheat to the acre, or breed and fatten cattle so well, but there 
his superiority ends. When it comes to be a question of selling 
the fruits of his labour or adjusting the output to the demand, he 
is not in it. The same is true of our peasants. In physique 
they compare most favourably with those of any other land, but 
they are not so clever and resourceful as the ignorant Russian or 
frugal French peasant proprietor. These, with the Dane and 
the Swede, and our kith and kin beyond sea, are quick to 
perceive the needs of London and our great towns, prompt and 
ready to answer to the call. A new line is taken up by them, and 
forced to the front with lightning speed. You read of a trade 
too insignificant for separate mention, and in a few years it has 
swollen to gigantic proportions. In this country a movement is 
made more slowly. For instance, the area under small fruit 
continues to grow, but only at the rate of a few hundred additional 
acres each year; the area was 70,245 acres in 1897, 71,963 in 
1899. But the importation of raw vegetables grows to a, far 
different sum; its value amounted to £2,029,878 in 1889,~and 
ten years later had risen to £4,167,369—more than double. 
These facts show what the British farmer has yet to learn from 
his rivals. 

















QUAM MEMENTO REBUS IN ARDUJS SERVARE MENTEM. 
A Horace never thought of a wiser maxim or of one 
more frequently applicable to the course of human 
affairs. ‘There must be ups and downs in war, as the Duke of 
Cambridge said early in this war, and the capture of the 13th 
Company of Imperial Yeomanry and of the Militia battalion of 
the Sherwood Foresters must assuredly be reckoned among 
serious calamities. Moreover, many of us have suffered bitter 
personal losses during these engagements, and those who have 
not are full of sympathy for those who have. Meanwhile, 
although the situation is of course not improved by the capture 
of these battalions and by the cutting of the lines of communica- 
tion, there is less doubt than ever about the end. It will come 
as certainly and as inevitably as death itself, and, at the moment 
of writing, there seems to be every prospect that the operations 
of General Buller will tend to accelerate it. 


One great blessing about this country is that, whereas in 
time of peace it is occasionally difficult to find recruits, in time 
of war they flock in by the hundred. We have a huge army in 
South Africa. It might be thought that there would be room in 
the barracks at home, and to spare; but, as a matter of fact, the 
barracks are fuller than they were before the war. ‘ We are 
chock-a-block with recruits "’; such was the graphic phrase used 
by a distinguished officer who had recently come home on leave 
fora week or two from the depdt of his regiment in Scotland. 
In fact, the fighting spirit is inherent in the men of our race, and 
whenever there is half a chance of fighting they seize it. It is 
peace that is dull. 


If there is one topic which is being discussed more eagerly 
than another in military and semi-military circles now, it is the 
question, What is going to be done to reorganise our military 
system when the war is over, and when Lord Roberts returns, 
as it is known that he desires to return? Who is to be 
Commander-in-Chief when Lord Wolseley’s term of office 
expires in the autumn? Who will be his right-hand man? 
What direction will the reforms take? In spite of persistent 
rumours, to which we attach very little importance, of friction 
between Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, we think they will be 
the men. The direction which the reforms will take is, in a 
general way, fairly obvious, or ought to be. Showy uniforms 
ought to disappear, and greys and yellow-browns will take their 
places. The officer’s life in time of peace will become more of a 
business and less of a saunter ; mess expenses of the now unavoid- 
able. kind will be curtailed; the Army of the future will offer more 
attractions to the man of intelligence and energy, and not nearly 
so many to the man of mere pleasure. A great increase will be 
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made in the force of mounted infantry, and care will be taken to 
find small and wiry horses of the kind described by Sir Walter 
Gilbey in the admirable booklet to which attention is devoted in 
our “ Literary Notes.” 


But there are still those who say despondently, ‘‘ Nothing of 
the sort. When the war is over we shall settle down again into 
the old groove, and the reforms will never be carried out.” Of 
that we do not believe that there is any real danger. England 
has had a tremendous awakening. Her weaknesses of system 
have been laid bare; her splendid reserves of strength have been 
made manifest to an admiring and an occasionally jealous world. 
Her officials will not be permitted again to go to sleep, and the 
new Army League, which is in very capable hands, and has 
received support in all quarters, may be relied upon to do for the 
Army what the Navy League has done for the first line of 
defence. 


We have every sympathy with the objects of the conference 
to be held in Birmingham, at the instance of the Birmingham 
Rifle Club, on the 27th of this month; that is to say, we agree 
that the Government might support rifle clubs more generously 
than it proposes to do, especially in the matter of Inland Revenue 
licences, and that regulations and targets should be standardised. 
But in all these movements it is necessary, although at the 
moment it may not be popular, to watch against the tendency to 
run to excess. What the Boers have taught us is that, in a 
horrible country which seems to have been expressly designed 
by Nature for their method of fighting, mobile bodies of farmers 
who are good shots, without discipline and without esprit de corps, 
are formidable antagonists. But there is no kind of doubt that 
with discipline and with esprit de corps they would have been 
more formidable. When they are out of their mountain fastnesses, 
they are, just because they have no discipline, no great fighters, 
and we cannot expect that every war will take place in a country 
so awkward, from the military point of view, as South Africa. 
It is therefore earnestly to be hoped that the encouragement of 
rifle clubs may not tend, directly or indirectly, to the discourage- 
ment of Volunteering. Marksmanship is half, even three- 
quarters, of the battle ; but it is not all. 





Then, when talk arises of an annual tournament, there is 
always the Bisley Meeting with its sadly wasted opportunities 
to be considered. Nothing apparently will disabuse the public 
mind of the pure delusion that Bisley is a Volunteer- meeting. 
This delusion is due, no. doubt, to the attention very properly 
paid by the newspapers to the Queen’s Prize and the St. George’s 
Competitions, and to the excessive notice given by the more 


_popular newspapers to exclusively Volunteer events. But, as a 


matter of fact, there is hardly a day during the meeting at which 
an all-comer, that is to say any civilian or soldier of any race or 
colour, has not the opportunity of shooting in competitions at 
ranges varying from 1ooyds. to 1,100yds.; that is to say at 100 
(Martin-Smith), 200, 500, 600, 800, 1,000, and 1,100vds; 300yds. 
and 4ooyds. are practically not used, although there are those who 
think that they ought to be. At Bisley, in fact, there is the whole 
machinery of the tournament ready to hand, and given entries the 
N.R.A. would at any time extend the programme. And there 
will be a great opportunity for the new-comer this year. Many 
of the crack shots of the Volunteers have gone to the front, and 
the Sharpshooters and the Duke of Cambridge’s Own have 
absorbed many of the match riflemen. 





Mr. Kipling’s South African sketches now appearing in the 
Daily Exfvess are delightful. The following little episode, which 
we extract from Tuesday’s instalment, isa gem. A Sister, African 
born, and a native of the Karroo,.anda captain are talking — 

** Listen!” she said, suddenly. ‘* What was that?” 

‘¢ Tt must be a waggon on the road, I heard the whip, I think.” 

“* Ves, but you didn’t hear the wheels, did you? It’s a little bird that 
makes just that noise. ‘Whe-ew!’” she duplicated it perfectly. ‘* We call 
it”—-she gave the Dutch name, which did not, of course, abide with the 
captain. ‘*We must have given him a scare! You hear him in the early 
morning when you are sleeping in the waggons, It’s just Lke the noise of a 
whip-lash, isn’t it?” 


A correspondent writes: ‘So a little remote corner of 
Suffolk claims another of our successful generals, Baden-Powell, 
as well as Lord Kitchener. As most people know, the Kitchener 
family came originally from Lakemheath, while the neighbouring 
village of Barton Mills claims the distinction of producing Baden- 
Powells, and apparently with every right, for as long ago as the 
fifteenth century the Powells, from whom the hero of Mafeking 
is descended, were yeomen at Barton Mills, farming their own 
land. They are gone from there now, and their place would have 
perhaps known them no more, but for the fame of their descendant 
and the lore of the pedigree fanciers. The ‘ Mills’ are about a 
mileand a-half from the quaint sleepy old-worldtown of Mildenhall, 
with its magnificent church and curious old market cross, on the 
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the effect was not fatal. ‘‘ Then,” said the soldier, ‘‘ I will come 


supports of which can still be seen the fastenings of the parish | 
back and see to you as soon as we have finished those gentlemen J 


stocks. The interests of these: two parishes have always been 




















closely connected, the same little trout stream serving all the down there ’—only he did not say ‘‘ gentiemen,” and one could 0 
mills ; and in the window of a bookseller’s shop is now to be seen not reasonably expect him to do so. The soldier was as good as as 
a letter fromm Mrs. Baden-Powell thanking the inhabitants of the his word. The Boers perished to a man, and the bayonet which li 
town for a gift of money to the General for the sick and wounded, had been used to despatch some of them was afterwards used as a ] b 
and a letter of congratulation on the relief of Mafeking.” tcurniquet for Knight’s arm. It may be amusing to add that 0 
even after the flagrant treachery which cost Knight his arm this * e 
‘ : : ; ? same party of Boers had the audacity to attempt a second t'm: fl 
_ The German Emperor is honorary colonel of that splendid whether anything could be effected by a renewed surrender. E 
regiment, the 1st Royal Dragoons, in which he shows a keen Nothing, of course, could be effected by this except the record s| 
personal interest, and next to his name in the Army List, until achievement in cold-blooded impudence. oO! 
next month’s number is issued, comes that of General Sir Frederick ‘ li 
Marshall. Kut on Friday last Sir Frederick Marshall passed pine cd 
away. His was a splendid and typically soldierlike figure, and it Simply charming weather favoured the annual movable 
will be missed in many places. It will be looked for in vain at show of the Royal Counties’ Agricultural Society, which was held L 
the meetings of the Surrey County Council, it will not be seen at this year at the picturesque old city of Winchester, in which every 0! 


the meets of the hounds of which he was Master, and last, but 
not least, it will be absent from functions of a military character. 
For the last nine months those whose lot it was to be present at 
any military, or even semi-military, function, grew to expect to 
see Sir Frederick’s erect figure, and lean, well-tanned face and 
snowy moustache as part of the order of Nature. If one went 
to the Albert Docks to see the Royals off he was there, or to 
Southampton to see other troops start Southward Ho! he was 
there also; when the German Emperor was at Windsor, Sir 
Frederick again put in an appearance. He was an ornament to 
every assembly, and nothing could exceed his kindly courtesy to 
all sorts and conditionsof men. But, being a director of a South 
African line of steamers, he would sometimes complain, not 
without reason, of the manner in which mail boats conveying 
soldiery were crowded with pleasure-seekers. Would that he 
were back amongst us to complain again. 





They know many things in China, and it may well be that 
the most remarkably wicked woman who is now engaged in doing 
her best to ruin her country has heard of the burning of Rome. 
Be that as it may, it is certainly a curious coincidence that, as 
Nero fiddled while Rome was burning, so the Dowager-Empress, 
while the ‘“* Boxers"’ are rampant, and with them sudden death, 
and while European troops and Bluejackets are landing, has 
revived theatricals at the Palace! e 


The little dinner of the Authors’ Club, which was held on 
Monday last, under the presidency of Mr. J. Bloundelle- Burton, 
will long be remembered by those who had the honour and 
privilege of being present. First be it said, in a spirit of 
unmitigated thankfulness, that by the exercise of some magic 
power on the part of the authorities the room was cool through- 
out. Then the guest of the evening was Mr. E. F. Knight, 
soldierlike, yet a pathetic figure as he sat on the chairman's 
right, bronzed, but with his right arm gone. The chairman in 
proposing his health made a breezy, humorous, and appreciative 
speech, with a deep note of sympathy in its peroration. Then 
Mr. Knight rose and told the spell-bound audience precisely and 
exactly what they wanted to hear concerning the battle of 
Belmont. He had been instructed, he said, to pay special 
attention to the behaviour of the “‘ Tommy,” and nothing could 
exceed his appreciation of the courage and the grim humour of 
the infantry amongst whom he found himself. For example, in 
that last rush, at the end of which he lost his arm, he, having 
been born in 1852, found that it was practically impossible 
to stoop in between the rushes. A Reservist of the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, who was next to him, suffered the same experience, 
and said to him, grimly: ‘* When we come to be our age, sir, we 
must stand upright and risk the bullets.” Then came the 
final scene, the misuse by the Boers of the white flag. One was 
glad to have the account of it from Mr. Knight’s own lips, because 
it put an end once and for ever to any kind of doubt which could 
be entertained even by the most charitable or even by the most 
infatuated pro-Boer as to the malignant treachery which was 
displayed on that occasion. 








Here, practically word for word as it fell from his own lips, 
is Mr. Knight’s account of his misadventure. No note was taken, 
but the words—aye, even the very tones—will linger long in the 
memory of at least one hearer as long as that memory is worth 
anything. The infantry had carried the ridge, the Boers were 
below them to the number of about forty, exposed and in a 
hopeless position, with clear ground behind them. Mr. Knight 
was sitting down behind the ridge, actually engaged in reducing 
his scattered notes to order. Then the Boers—and there was no 
sort of mistake about it—used the white flag, and the English 
officers called on their men to stand up to show that they had 
seen it. Knight, too, jumped to the top of the ridge, and 
immediately came the withering fire which laid him and many 


hotel was crowded by more or less bucolic guests: The strength 
of the exhibition this year, as for many former ones, lay in the 
direction of the cattle classes,as such varieties as hunters and 
other light horses are usually represented feebly at the Royal 
Counties’ gathering, and great satisfaction was expressed at the 
victories of Her Majesty in shorthorns, as the Queen won the 
championship in bulls with Royal Duke, and also that in cows 
with Ciceley. Amongst other well-known exhibitors who did well 
at this show by taking championship and special prizes were the 
Earl of Carnarvon, who secured two, and Earl Cadogan, who 
was awarded one for sheep; Sir Walter Gilbey, whose Bonnie 
Clara secured the society’s medal for the best Hackney of her 
sex in the show; Lord Rothschild, once more the exhibitor of the 
champion Jersey bull bearing the quaint name Butter Test ; and 
Mr. R. Henderson, M.P., who won the championship for Berk- 
shire sows with Buscot Stumpy. The show was well attended, 
and the beautifully-wooded park adjoining the cricket ground, in 
which it was held, being easy of access from the city, the large 
number of visitors enjoyed themselves greatly. 


Few oarsmen who have not enjoyed training at either 
University have achieved anything like the fame of Mr. William 
Stout, who died at Gloucester last week. As long ago as 1862 
he was one of the London Rowing Club eight who won the 
Grand Challenge Cup, and he helped to win the Wyfolds. In 
1868 he won the Diamonds, the Wingfield Sculls, and the Amateur 
Championship. In 1872 he was one of the London Rowing Club 
four who met the Atalanta Rowing Club. Needless to say, his 
other triumphs on the river were numerous, and he sculled with 
great success in foreign countries, at Shanghai and in Paris. His 
sons follow in his footsteps. Two are Rugby Internationals, one 
sculls more than well, and another is one of Lord Roberts’s body- 
guard. ‘ Personally,” writes one who knew him, ‘‘ Stout was the 
most modest as well as one of the most powerful of men, and he 
was the best judge of pace in a racing eight that ever was. seen. 
It used to be his practice to come up to Putney during the 
training of the ’Varsity crews, and those who knew the value of 
his judgment always counselled one to wait to hear ‘ what 
Billy Stout says.’ What he said was always right. I heard 
incidentally some years ago that he had lost a foot through an 
accident. That must have been a sore misfortune to a man of 
his active habits.” 





From the newly-issued returns of the Board of Trade we 
learn that our importation of foodstuffs for the year ending 
May 31st attained the enormous total value of £170,463,491. The 
increase was largely made up of grain, the average price of which 
for the first week in June was lower than it has been since 1896, 
viz., wheat 25s. 3d., barley 23s. 1d., and oats 18s. 8d. per 
quarter. One cannot study these figures without trying to 
imagine what would happen if any of the war clouds now 
threatening Europe were to burst. Food would certainly be 
declared contraband of war, and it would crucially test the 
efficiency of our Fleet were it called upon to defend the traffic 
represented by an annual value of £170,000,000. Admitting, as 
we do willingly, that a good Navy is the best insurance against 
famine, it is, nevertheless, obvious that the task of our ships will 
be lightened by every successful effort to increase the home food 
supply—an irresistible argument for giving more attention to the 
fostering of agriculture. 


The following piteous story, a veritable time-table of cruel 
and avoidable suffering, comes to us from a valued correspondent 
who happened to be in the Strand during the stifling heat of 
Tuesday. The time-table tells the tale with cold but heart- 
breaking force: ‘12 o’clock—Bus horse slips, cuts vein in leg, is 
bound up roughly, continues to bleed ; 12.30 p.m.—same state of 
things; I p.m. and 1.30 p.m.—same state of things; 2 p.m.— 
horse ambulance van arrives; 2.15 p.m.—horse is taken off.” 
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another low. The soldier who was next to him asked wheth:r 
the artery was cut, to which Knight answered it was not, 
although in fact it had been. But it was so twisted up that 


That means more than two hours of cruel suffering for God’s 
creature and man’s servant. Surely, having regard to the vast 
number of these accidents, provision should be made for them. 
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Mr. Wilfrid Blunt wrote a very good letter to the Limes of 
June 8th commenting on the destruction of bird-life in Egypt, 
more especially on the line of the Nile Valley. It is a line that 
is followed by immense numbers of migrants, besides having a 
large avian population proper to itself. But these populations, 
both the migratory and the resident, have been greatly reduced 
of late years by the indiscriminate gunning of Europeans living 
in the country and of winter tourists. It is useless railing at 
these people. What is useful is the suggestion in Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s letter for their prevention, by the means, as simple as it 
should be efficient, of imposing a licence for the carrying and use 
of a gun that shall be ‘costly, difficult to obtain, and strictly 
limited as to time and place.” 

In the Times of June 8th there is also a letter from Mr. 
Leatham, the big game shooter, on the subject of the conference 
of the powers that be for the preservation of big game in Africa. 
Mr. Leatham sees salvation for the big game in the same means 
that are advocated by Mr. Blunt for the protection of birds in the 
Nile Valley, a licence for shooting ‘costly and strictly limited.” 
A further point, however, is emphasised by Mr. Leatham—the 
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HE ninth Richmond Horse 

| Show, which _ took . place 
on Friday and Saturday 

last, although possibly not quite so 
numerously supported as some of 
its predecessors have been, still 
proved itself an event of 
which its promoters are justly 
entitled to be proud. Perhaps the 
chief strength of this year’s show 
in the far-famed Old Deer Park 
lay in the direction of the hunter 
classes, than which a better all- 
round collection cannot be found 
anywhere, for though the entry 
at Dublin is, of course, a larger 
one,’ the quality of the prize- 
winners there most certainly could 
not exceed, and probably would 
not equal, that seen at the English 
show. The sensation of the latter 
was the competition in the champion 
class, in which the judges, the 
Hon. A. Parker and Mr. John 
Cooper, were for a full half-hour 
engaged in. an .endeavour to 
settle the point at issue between 
Mr. T. D. Johns’s well-known weight-carrier Gendarme and 
Mr. J. H. Stoke’s superb light-weight Bertram, the former 
winning eventually, which, as the more powerful horse, he was 
entitled to; but at the same time Bertram is the beau ideal of a 
middle or light weight hunter, whilst the fact that he was beaten 
by such a flyer as Gendarme cannot depreciate hig merits or his 
value in the slightest degree. Mr. Stoke, his owner, moreover, 
must have received consolation from the fact that he had secured 
previous honours in all the three other hunter classes, with King 
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necessity that the remedy shall be applied quickly, before it is 
too late. As a stitch in time will save nine, so a rhinoceros saved 
in time will save nine later on. And this is a maxim of proverbial 
truth which is not less applicable to the birds in the Nile Valley 
than to the beasts of the Continent further south; yet it is a 
maxim of which Governments and their representatives do not 
always seem to recognise the truth. 





We are glad to learn that an English association has been 
formed to advance the interests of the Aberdeen-Angus cattle in 
this country. Originally produced by crossing the ‘“ Buchan 
humlies” with the ‘ Angus doddies,” the Lowland polled cattle 
of Aberdeen and Forfar, the popularity of the breed as a beef- 
producer has gradually extended since the late Mr. Hugh Watson, 
of Keillor, began its improvement. In England its chief use has 
been in crossing with an eye to the butcher. Mr. A, Pulling, of 
Beddington, near Croydon, is hon. secretary of the new English 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association, to which we wish all success. 
At the same time we have to notice the issue of the first English 
Herd Book of the English Kerry and Dexter Society, the home of 
which is 12, Hanover Square. 


ORSE --SHOW: 
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Bronze, Good Health, and Ironstone, and therefore had accom- 
plished great things at the show. 

A peculiarity of the Richmond gathering is that it is usually 
supported very largely by the owners of American horses, and 
this year proved no exception to the rule, several of the 
most prominent competitors in the harness horse section being 
obviously foreigners. Amongst these was Mr. Vivian Gooch’s 
Bravo, a very speedy bay of lathy build, which won in the 
under 15h. novices, his claims to victory probably being 
principally due to his possession of speed, 
as the more valuable animal, according to 
the recognised English standard, was Mrs. 
Martindale’s powerfully-built, high-actioned 
X YZ. A really fine stamp of harness 
horse likewise is Mr. Heaton’s brown 
Marvellous, which won in the over 15h. 
novices and beat Bravo when the pair met 
for the special cup offered for the best 
animal in these two classes—a very proper 
decision, though it excited some surprise, 
as the winner is of the same type as 
X Y Z, which Bravo had already beaten ; 
thus the verdict did not throw much light 
on the class of horse which is desired 
for driving purposes. The pace and action 
class of course was expected to bring out 
the speedy American type of harness 
animal, and this. anticipation was by no 
means falsified, as Lord William Beresford 
won with the very free-actioned grey 
Piloteer, Mr. Ruping coming’ next with 
Lady Brilliant, and third honours falling 
to Mr. Williamson’s Gold Ring, all of 
which are old familiar friends of frequenters 
of horse shows, whilst the latter has 
made a name for himself on the trotting 
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occasions without a rider on his back and with no one at 
his head to guide him. The veteran roan Amazement was 
credited with scoring a rather lucky victory for his owner, 
Mr. Moseley, over Mr. Wertheimer’s Hopwood Squire and 
some other really good fresh horses in the over 15h. single 
harness class; and in the ponies Mr. Foster's very fine-actioned 
Niel Valley Princess succeeded in defeating Lord Go Bang, after 
the latter had made a good fight for the prize. The pairs made 
a very good show, premier honours being secured by Mr. 
Wertheimer’s Lord Hopwood and Hopwood Squire, next to 
which came Miss Cunliffe’s Von Harbinger and Silver Leaf, two 
American-bred chestnuts, which have been in this country for 
several seasons, and have never been lucky enough before to get 
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so high up in such a strong class; whilst Hopwood Squire and 
Lord Hopwood were rightly placed first in the tandems. Only 
two teams appeared, Mr. Joel’s browns beating Mr. Heaton’s 
chestnuts, after a good fight on the part of the latter. The 
saddle hacks were a very taking collection, though the presence 
amongst the competitors of a variety of types must have puzzled 
the judges. Perhaps the most generally admired horse on the 
ground was Mr. Frank Haines’s Herald, the champion here, 
at Wembley Park, and at the Crystal Palace last year, and he, 
admirably ridden by Miss Violet Haines, was most properly 
placed first in his class, though he was subsequently defeated in 
the competition for the challenge cup by Mr. Gooch’s Express, 
a horse of less quality but of a very nice type. The.show 
concluded with the usual leaping competitions, for which some 
of the best-known jumpers of the 

day, including Mrs. Blockley's 

Omega and Alfred, were entered. 


RACING NOTES. 


FTEKR Ascot comes a comparative lull 
A in racing, though Gatwick, Lincoln, 
and Sandown Park will each do 
something to keep the game alive. There 
is, however, amusement of a different class 
on Monday, the 18th inst., at the Cobham 
Stud, where Messrs. Tattersall will hold the 
fourteenth annual sale of yearlings and other 
bloodstock, A sale like this conducted in 
the old style, with no accessories of racing to 
attract attention, is always an agreeable 
function, and no doubt the specials from 
Waterloo to Cobham will be well patronised. 
To such as prefer it the drive from town to 
the old-fashioned Surrey village may be 
recommended, for the distance is but seven- 
teen miles, and can easily be managed with 
a change of horses at Kingston. I made 
one of a party who the other day inspected 
the stock that will come under Mr. Tatter- 
sall’s hammer, and while the yearlings— 
especially those by Trenton and Carnage— 
must prove a great attraction, it is beyond 
question that the most important ‘lot ” in 
the catalogue is the magnificent ‘stallion, 
Patron, who is to be sold “ by order of the 
executors of the late Mr. W. R, Wilson.” 
Mr. Wilson, whose recent death is so widely 
regretted, was the principal owner and 
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breeder of race-horses in America, and it is due to him that we have now so 
much colonial blood available in this country. He thought so much of Patron, 
when the latter had thrice beaten his own great horse Carnage, that he never rested 
till he had purchased this best son of Grand Flaneur for stud service in England. 
The fortunes of stud horses are as variable as those of Stock Exchange 
speculators, and the public rarely remember the reasons—cften convincingly 
sufficient—why a run of bad luck attaches itself to a hitherto fashionable 
sire. For the last year or two we have been accustomed to hear that St. Simon 
is played out, because, having for seven successive seasons headed the list of 
winning stallions, he gave place in 1897 to Kendal, in 1898 to Galopin, and 
in 1899 to Orme. There were few who troubled to call to mind the fact that, 
owing to an outbreak of decimating illness at Welbeck some few years before, St. 
Simon was depri.ed of very many foals that under ordinary circumstances would 
have been winning races for him, and many of the survivors were lamed by ‘‘join: 
evil” and never able to run. One of these was St. Simon-Mimi. When health 
was restored in the Welbeck paddock St. 
Simon was certain to have a second coming, 
but, of course, it would be three or four 
years before the result was demonstrated on 
a race-course, and then the public would 
again have forgotten the reasun., However, 
there it is, and St. Simon is fairly smashing 
up all opposition this year, his daughter, La 
Roche, having proved in the Manchester 
Cup that she is quite an exceptional Oaks 
winner, while all the classic three year od 
races up to now have been won by sons or 
daughters of the champion. — It is Orme’s 
turn now to be on the down line, and yet 
in his case the reason is even more obvious, 
for his few three year olds and two year olds 
are due to the strange period of madness 
which inter‘ered with him before the end of 
his third stud season, and then the death of 
the Duke of Westminster deprived him of 
Flying Fox as an almost certain accumulator 
of vast winnings. Still Orme is making a 
brave show, but it will be some seasons before 
he recovers from the void nominations caused 
by the death of the Duke. Ourposr. 


Our Frontispiece. 
ISS PAMELA PLOW- 
DEN, whose portrait 
forms our frontispiece, is the 
beautiful daughter of Sir Trevor 
John Chichele Chichele-Plowden, 
K.C.S.I., and of his first wife, 
who was the daugliter of General 
Sir Charles John Foster. Her father, who ha; been British 
Resident at Hyderabad since 1891, has done excellent service to 
the State in India, in Turkish Arabia, and elsewhere. She is 
herself both well known and well liked in English Society. 


KILLING DRIVEN GAME.—VIII. 


T is curious that the old no aiming heresy introduced by the pigeon shooters of 
years ago is still only scotched and not killed. I last week went to the 
championship meeting of the Inanimate Bird-Shooting Association for no 

other purpose than to watch the methods of the various shooters at the overhead 
clay birds, thrown from the goft. high tower. As far as I could see there was 
not a single one who could break them at all well who did not get his head down 
to his stock, so as to enable him to look along the rib tohis sights. Yet, if one is 
to believe half that is written in the sporting pres-, these are «ll ‘* bid sho:s,” who 
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never kill ‘‘ except by accident.” As one 
of these ‘*bad shots” succeeded in con- 
secutively breaking sixty of the  goft. 
overhead birds, his ‘‘ accidents ” must come 
very often indeed. The following is a 
quotation from the style of writing I refer 
to: ‘*Shooters may be divided into three 
classes—the good shot who points the 
barrels at the mark, and never misses ; 
the average shot who points the gun at 
the mark—the less the bend and cast off 
and the further forward he keeps his left 
hand the better he is likely to shoot ; the 
bad shot, who tries to look along the rib 
and cover the mark with the muzzle of his 
gun, as he is told to do by some experts, 
and who never hits anything except by 
accident.” Of course, the intention is that 
the writer should be taken for the good shot 
who points the Larre!s, no matter what the 
shape ot the stock, as he goes on to explain 
that he can shoot with either eye open or 
shut, or with both shut, and always centre 
the charge, even from a cross-eyed stock ; 
so that it is fair to assume that the whole 
of the first description applies to himself 
and that he ‘never misses.” He is a very 
lucky shooter indeed who has never heard 
s'milar remarks, and they generally come 
from the very worst class of shots, that 
is, those who pick their chances. I have hid 
conversations about shooting methods with 
most of those who have been performing 
at the London Sporting Park during the past week. I am_ sure that 
I am right when I say that the ‘* never aim ” men we:e clean out of the running 
when it cume to the high tower and fast overhead birds. Moreover, some of tne 
crack live pigeon shots could not manage the overhead birds. All this only 
shows that when a person gives his experience, and expresses strong opinions, 
they should be accomnanied by a knowledge of his form to make his unique 
methods and opinions of the smallest use to others. Perhaps such wonderful 
success and the manner of its attainment might be worth recording by a ‘‘ never 
miss ” shooter, always provided the proofs of such truly superior marksmanship 
were forthcoming in public... As a matter of fact they never are ; and the lest 
of those who do shoot in public are just those who appear in the above quotation 
as **the bad shot who never hits anything except by accident.” I do not say for 
a moment that the clay bird, as used at the championship meeting, is a difficult 
shot. The straight-away birds require a very good gun of the extreme choke-bore 
variety. The overhead birds were all exactly alike, so that once the lensth was 
found there was nothing to prevent frequent breaks. Of course, this sameness 
of the birds was only due to the necessities of fairness of competition, for they 
can give any variety of pace and angle at the Sporting Park. Put, made as easy 
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as it was by this constant flight, there nevertheless was not a man upon the 
ground who could hit them every time, and yet those present were just the men 
who are prepared to take on any ready-made never miss man who was ever born. 
Some of them shot thus well by shutting an eye and looking down the rib, all by 
getting their heads in a position to look down it. For what purpose if they did 
not do so? Mr. Ellicot, who won the championship this year, I :emember at 
his first public performance years ago. This was at the running deer and man 
competitions at Wimbledon, where he shot with success with ‘‘ that beastly 
weapon,” a military Martini-Henry rifle. And to-day he shoots in exactly the 
same manner with the shot-gun as he did then with the rifle. What the 
never aim advocates do not seem able to understand is that if the gun comes 
up right for the eye to see along it, there is no loss of time in comprehendin s 
what is always before the eye to be seen. 

This championship which Mr. Ellicot won was at birds which included 
some overhead shots; and, besides Mr. Ellicot, I could name others whu have 
stown from the slowest of shots, on the rifle-like method, to being very smart 
at clay birds, both going away and coming over. On the other Fand, it would 
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MEATHFIELD SQUIRE. Copyright 
not be difficult, although perhaps it would give offence, to name several others 
of the never aim sort who were quite at the top of the tree once, but are 
about the most uncertiin of all competitors now, and shoot amongst the 
‘*novices,” whatever that term may mean when applied to such old stagers. 
The point is that clay bird success of the straight-away kind depends upon a 
quick let off, dead on to the target, which will be out of reach in no time. 
None are better at this than those who, a few years ago, could not get off the 
first barrel as soon as they now get of the second, and shot then as slow as 
with a rifle ; now as accurately, but as quick as anybo:ly. Then at the tower 
the same men succeed, and those who do not get their heads in positions to 
enable alignment fail. How much those who do get in such positions make use 
of their sights for any individual let off no onlooker can say; but it is clear that 
if the eye educates the hand every presentation of the gun at the object will be 
more or less governed by the previous hit or miss, and that is what the never 
aim gentlemen cannot say. 

It was very curious to listen to the various es.imates of the distances allowed 
ahead of these overhead clays ly different shooters, I heard 4yds., 2\ds., 1yd., 
and nothing, given by those who broke the majority of their birds. As an old 
game shot I prefer education’ in shooting 
at the game itself; but there is no 
denying that these variations of estimates 
of distances might be argued away, much 
more easily, when game comes at all 
paces, than when the spring of the clay-bird 
trap sends a succession of exactly similar 
birds over the different shooters, These 
various estimates of allowance I have 
previously dealt with in other articles, and 
there is no occasion to show again how it 
happens that the same thing looks so 
different to various inlividuals. 

It may, however, be asked, Are these 
clay-b.rd shooters really fine shots, and 
quick shots, or are they only the best of 
the very few people who have taken to 
clay-bird shooting? It is not a difficult 
question to answer. No shooter merely 
with a sportsman’s training has the ghost 
of a chance against them. This is so for 
two reascns. First, no sportsman on first 
entering at the clays would think of 
planting his gun at the shoulder before he 
called ‘‘pull,” no more than he would 
march ahout the covert looking for wood- 
cocks with his gun protruding from his 
shoulder, but we get used to the sight of it 
at clay birds, and 1 even heard something 
about superiority of stile of one man 
over the other when both of them were 
saving time by this premature presentation 
of the gun. Nobody can shoot against 
these cracks and succeed on going-away 
clay birds if he does not adopt this pump-handle, or finger-post, sty e, and thereby 
get his aim more quickly than he otherwise would ; therefore it goes without 
saying that they shoot quicker than the ordinary crack shot at game can get his 
gun to his shoulder from the usual position. Thatspeaks as totime. The other 
reason why an ordinary sporisman would have no chance, however good he might 
be at game, is that he would bring his game guns with him, and with them he 
would be certainly defeated, It requires a choke-bore to make sure of breaking 
the clays at 30yds., even if they are hit, and if the aim has |.een correct with a 
cylinder, and they are in the middle of the charge, they do not always break at 
the distance named—they are not struck by enough shot pellets. Then the 
second barrel is put in at 4oyds. to 5o0yds. by the quickest shots, and then not even 
a choke-bore can nearly always break them, even when held correctly. The 
mere fact that they are bfoken by choke-bores generally into powder at the 
first shot proves the accuracy of aim of the shooters, so that it is pretty clear 
they ate* first-rate performers at clay birds, being both very quick and very 
accurate. There is no other quality required to constitute good marksmanship 
except a yoo] gun, 
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That is a point which it is unnecessary to consider. A long succession of 
breaks at clay birds going away is of itself proof of a good gun. At 3oyds. 
away weapons fit for this work make a circle of about 20in. diameter with their 
shot ; that is to say, 10in. off the mark would mean a miss. There are very 
many choke bores which jump about a good deal, and 1oin. out of truth for the 
centre of the shot circle is no unusual error to be found in them; but it cannot 
be found in choke bores that are successful at the straight-away clay birds. 
They must shoot hard, regular, and straight, or they could not do the work they 
are seen to perform. 

But, after all, the consideration which will concern most shooters wishing 
to improve their form is whether or not clay-bird practice will do it for them. 
There is no doubt that it can be made to do so; but I think a form of it where 
the gun has to be brought up from below the natural position of the elbow when 
walking is the best calculated to effect such improvement, and it is not absolutely 
necessary to luy a choke bore in order to learn a good deal from clay birds in 
private. 

Of course in not insisting upon the gun being held below the elbow the 
clay-bird clubs are following the live pigeon clubs, but there is no necessity for 
that. The latter sport is not recognised as a means of practice at game 
shooting, but it is generally supposed to be not unconnected with betting, 
The I.B.S.A., on the contrary, was born protesting against betting, a virtue 
from which it |:as not lapsed tor a moment, if the exception proves the rule, so 
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that it is quite free to regard itself as a means to practice for game shooting and 
to make its regulations accordingly. 

It is not for a moment to be understood that first-rate clay-bird shots may 
not also be first-rate game shots. Some of them certainly are so; but the 
converse does not follow, and in the opinion of some shooters it should do 
so, These people prefer to do their practising in private, and there is a 
good deal in their view worthy the attention of those clubs that happen 
to be short of members. That clay-bird shooting on practice lines is 
popular is a fact that stared in the face every visitor to thc 
Sporting Park, where lies a heap of rotting cartridge cases as big 
as a cottage, each one of which has meant a clay bird as a target at some 
time. But competition, on present lines, is rather different, and Mr. F. W. 
Moore, ex-president of the I.B.S.A., told his hearers on the last day of the 
meeting that its want of popularity was due to the neglectofthe Press. This I cannot 
think to be the case. The Press is a true reflection of popular opinion in this 
country ; if it were to attempt to lead sport it would not succeed. If ever any 
sport had more than its numerical share of Press records given to it, it has 
been clay-bird shooting; for, considering the numbers interested in the 
competitions, compared, say, with game shootin, the space devoted has been out 
of all proportion in favour of clay birds. Yet attendance falls off and shooters 
are not so numerous as of old. Is it not possible to find the reason in that 
mighty heap of old cases at the Sporting Park ? ARGUS OLIVE. 

















HE roach, the subject of the accompanying illustration, is 

a member of the large family of fish called Cyprinidae, 

which includes the carp and many of our fresh-water 

fish. For the most part they are small mouthed and herbivorous, 

with weak toothless jaws. The genus leuciscus, to which more 

particularly the roach belongs, is distinguished from other genera 

of the same family principally by the shortness of the dorsal and 

anal fins, and the absence of the barbles of the carp and others of 

his genus. The specific name of the fish—rutilus—is no doubt 
due to the red colour of the fins. 

Izaak Walton remarks that the roach and dace, members of 
the same genus leuciscus, come into condition more quickly after 
spawning than any other fish that he mentions. A fortnight, in 
his opinion, suffices for this, whereas the chub takes a month, 
and trout and salmon four months. 

The angler of the trout and salmon calls the roach, with 
many more, a “ coarse fish.” When the roach wants to speak 
in the language of science, he calls himself Cyprinus rutilus, or 
Leuciscus rutilus, indifferently. He isa sociable fellow, living in 
large companies, and by preference in streams that are deep, 
clear, and not too quickly flowing. Evena pond will suit him 
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well. About May he is apt to leave the main stream and go up 
the brooks and streamlets, after the manner of the trout, for 
spawning purposes. He grows toa good size, 1lb. or 14$lb. being 
quite a normal weight, and bis length from 1oin. to 15in. He is apt 
to strike one as looking heavier than he weighs, for he is a finely- 
formed fellow when seen, as here, in profile; but though deep 
shaped, with arching back, he has rather a narrow person when 
viewed from the front. 

The big roach in the picture, engaged in the succu- 
lent business of absorbing a lob-worm, is slightly deformed, 
as may be seen by comparing certain angularities of its shape 
with the symmetry of the others that the photographer has 
posed so cleverly. The fellow with his head downward making 
for the bottom may be on the quest either of insect or of 
vegetable food; we cannot tell, for: the roach is insectivorous as 
well as herbivorous, but it does not seem to be guilty of the 
very common piscine sin of eating the young of its own kind, 
though probably ova would not come amiss to it. We in Great 
Britain do not put much store on the roach as a food fish; but 
on the Continent, where they serve us up dishes that seem 
strange of flavour and aspect—/fetit gibier, that we suspect to be 
tom-tit, and the rest of it— 
there the roach is given quite 
respectable consideration as 
a dainty for the table. - Its 
flesh is very white, but rather 
less soft and insipid than that 
of many another of what we 
discourteously call the ‘‘ coarse 
fish’ kind. 

The roach is rather a hand- 
some fellow when he is swim- 
ming in his companies, with 
a greenish metallic lustre shin- 
ing off the largish scales that 
seem so: loosely attached to his 
skin. The dusky green sheen 
of his back, melting away to 
silver beneath, is set off by the 
cheerful red hue of his lower 
fins. 

The little comedy repre- 
sented in the picture explains 
itself clearly enough to the eye 
of intelligence. The deformed 
monster is absorbing the lob- 
worm. The two smaller fellows 
coming towards it in line are 
attracted by the same worm, 
their lower fins are de- 
pressed, and the fish nearer 
the worm is already open- 
ing its mouth to begin 
operations. The fish making 
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downwards is about to bore at the bottom for its food, whatever 
it may be, with all fins erect, and the fifth actor in the drama is 
turning himself round. It is interesting to observe the different 
positior of the fins in each of these several actions. 

Walton, in the course of his famous instructions to his scholar, 
gives elaborate directions for roach-fishing, baits, and the manner 
of using them. ‘* You shall fish for this roach,” he says, ‘ in 
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winter with paste or gentles; in April with worms or caddis; in 
the very hot months with little white snails, or with flies 
under water, for he seldom takes them on the top, though the 
dace will.” Andsoon. There follows a detailed description of 
the manner of catching them with a ‘“ May-fly or ant-fly,” that 
gives a good instance of old Walton’s most careful observation of 
fishing ways. 
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OWHERE probably in the 
British Isles is there a finer 
conception, more grandly elabo- 

rated for dealing with a large expanse 

of park land and garden than that which 
we owe, in its inception and mainly in its 
carrying out to the gardeners of Charles II1.— 
inspired doubtless by reminiscences of Holland 
and France—but in its completion to Messrs. 

Loudon and Wise under William IV. The difficulties to be 

contended with were considerable, for the ground to be laid out 

was absolutely flat, and practically devoid of any salient natural 
feature—if we except the proximity of the river. To have 
therefore taken in hand this park, which, according to Evelyn 

(writing in 1662), was ‘“ formerly a naked piece of ground,” to 
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have planted it with avenues of limes, to have dug the Long 
Canal—three-quarters of a milein length—and in thus transforming 
it to have brought its 500 acres within the scope of the gardening 
design, was an achievement as bold at the time as it has proved 
successful with the lapse of years. Something of the scheme may 
be gathered from the view of the converging avenues, as seen 
from the top of the Palace above the East Front. Looking over 





THE ORANGERY GARDEN. 








the parapet we see the whole plan: the 
centre part of the great semi-circular 
garden with its fountain in the middle, 
its old yew trees and hollies, and its broad 
walks—the lines of which are carried on 
by those of the avenues—stretching away 
through the park fora mile or more. In the 
middle of the central avenue is the Long Canal. 
The expanse of the semi - circular or Great 

Fountain Garden appears now as it was altered (about 1735) 
for Queen Caroline by William Kent, who swept away all 
the curious fountains, the rare clipped shrubs and the quaint 
mathematical paths, substituting for them great lawns and wide 
stretches of grass. This reforming zeal also swept over the 
Private Gardens, and though with diminished force yet with 
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sufficient to carry away most of the picturesque flights of 
steps of Portland stone leading from the terraces to the parterres 
below. 

Fortunately, however, one of the most curious specimens of 
old English gardenage extant, dating perhaps from the time 
of Charles I., was spared. We refer to the curious arbour of 
intertwined wych-elm, known by the name of Queen Mary’s 














Bower. The bower stands on the top of the western grass slope 
and is 1ooft. long, 2oft. high, and 12ft. wide. 

Of ornamental embellishments fashioned out of divers 
materials, which were so much in vogue among the professors 
of old English garden craft we have, as has been already 
indicated in a previous article, several specimens still existing 
here. Instances are especially the decorative use of lead- 
work for flower-pots, vases, arms, statues, and such like things. 
Now if there is one of the many technical accessories to 
the art of gardening the discontinuance of which is more to be 
regretted than another it is this of leaden ornamental work in our 
gardens, for while there is no material which is more suitable 
both to our climate and to our national style, and at the same 
time more practical and adapted to every purpose, there is no 
metal so susceptible of easy manipulation into artistic forms, 
for like iron it can be wrought as well as cast, like clay moulded, 
and like wood carved and cut with the chisel. When fashioned, 
therefore, into flower-vases and urns, it is a material difficult to 
rival for such a purpose, and in many ways preferable to stone. 
It was owing to the false ideas of pseudo-classicism, prevalent 
about 100 years ago, with its stucco ornaments and its plaster 
cast antiques, that so many an admirable old piece of work of 
this sort was removed and melted down. In cases where such 
ornaments have escaped direct injury they remain practically 
indestructible, preserving, moreover, all their artistic excellence 
unimpaired. Nay more, lead—that is to!say, old lead, not 
modern lead, from which all the silver has been chemically 
extracted—improves in colour and tone with age and the action 
of the atmosphere. The surface assumes a beautifully soft silver- 
grey tint—due to the oxidization of the silver in the lead—while 
such other effects as are produced by weathering serve only to 
enhance its appearance. This is exemplified in our illustration 
of one of the fine old leaden vases, which stand on pedestals of 
Portland stone in front of the south fagade of Wren’s building, by 
the steps leading to the sunk garden. Each of these vases, the 
height of which is 2ft. 6in., is beautifully designed. The handles 
especially are excellently modelled, and the female figures, sitting 
with folded arms and heads thrown back, are quite charming in 
pose.. A glance at them is sufficient to convince the onlooker 
that they are the work of no inconsiderable artist, as to whose 
identity we shall have a suggestion to make a little further on. 

For garden statuary lead is no less admirably adapted. True, 
the same level of art can never be attained on lead as in stone or 
marble; but then, on the other hand, results which would be 
altogether intolerable in those materials will appear quite satis- 
factory and pleasing in the more plastic lead, especially when we 
regard the climatic conditions to which, in the British Isles, all 
out-of-door sculpture must be exposed. What, indeed, can offer 
a more miserable spectacle than some fine specimen of classical 
statuary in a garden—a shivering mythological nudity perhaps, 
enduring all the fury of our northern clime, dripping with rain, 
seared and streaked, greened over with damp, and even 
cracked and broken by the frost ? On the other hand, a statue of 
lead, being of unpretentious substance, and, as it were, in quiet 
sober garb, seems altogether indifferent to the elements that hold 
possession of our gardens for three-quarters of the year. Such 
lead statues formerly abounded in Hampton Court Gardens; but 
they were all removed to Windsor and elsewhere by George IV., 
who also stripped the gardens of most of their lead bases and 
flower-pots. 

Now as to the artist to whom we owe such ornamental lead- 
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work as still remains in the gardens of Hampton Court. In an 
article on ‘‘Ornamental Garden Leadwork,” in our issue of 
July 15th last, mention was made of a certain John Noste, who 
is proved by his own bill of charges, still existent at Melbourne 
in Derbyshire, to have supplied several lead figures of classic 
Deities and heroes for the gardens of that place. The doubt 
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expressed in that article whether Noste was a purveyor or only a 
founder of leadwork may now be considered resolved by our 
finding him mentioned in the old accounts relating to the gardens 
of Hampton Court in the time of William III. and Queen 
Anne, preserved in the Record Office, and there described as a 
“‘statuary.” Several payments of sums from £22 to £70 are 
entered, as made to him for 
work in these gardens in 
March, 1702. Another worker 
in the same art, named Richard 
Osgood, described as a “ figure- 
caster,” was paid £245 at the 
same time for similar orna- 
ments. 

To one of these two men, 
therefore, these vases and 
similar things are doubtless to 
be ascribed. To these same 
artists in lead also, who were 
much employed about the same 
time at Kensington, are pro- 
bably to be attributed the 
heraldic ornaments surmount- 
ing the piers of the western 
entrance of Hampton Court, 
known as the Trophy Gates. 
They are very similar in charac- 
ter to those on the gate-piers of 
the south entrance to Kensing- 
ton Palace, and were doubtless 
erected about the same time— 
that is, between the years 1690 
and 1694. Another and more 
artistic example of decorative 
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Hampton Court, known by the 
name of the Flower - Pot 
Gate, will be given in our 
next article. 

Had we space to treat at 
length of garden leadwork, 
there are many points in rela- 
tion to it on which we would 
like to expatiate. In default, 
we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Lethaby’s charming little 
book on ‘* Leadwork,” which 
furnishes many hints as to the 
method of casting and working 
of the metal for statues and 
other ornaments. One point 
only of special interest to the 
gardener will we mention here, 
which is, that the addition to 
the lead of about 5 per cent. 
of antimony will give it not 
only greater hardness, but also 
enhance its capability to run /. S. Caéford. 
into the most delicate details. 

This article may well end with two other views of Hampton 
Court Gardens—one looking west of the old Orangery Garden, 
showing a Yucca tree in flower, the other the north entrance to 
the gardens, known as the Lion Gates, erected in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and designed by Sir Christopher Wren. These 
gate-piers, which are of Portland stone, are on a grand and 
massive scale, somewhat marred, however, by the comparative 
low gates which fill the space betweenthem. They are exactly in 
line with the Chestnut Avenue in Bushey Park, and were intended 
to form the approach to the new outer court of the Palace, pro- 
jected by William III., but never carried out owing to his death. 


where in that shiny East where the sages tell us the Aryan 
race came from, spreading itself illimitably over the globe. 
It is a quaint thing especially when one happens, as I happened, 


| is a quaint thing to sit in the nursery of our race, some- 
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FROM TOP OF HAMPTON COURT LOOKING EAST. 
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co have come from the extreme Western limit of that zace’s 
expansion, from the country west of the Rocky Mountains, where 
a man is considered a bit behind the times unless he does most 
of his agricultural work by steam-engine power. What is all 
so quaint is to think that this miserably behind the rest of the 
world place is where the whole of the world, practically speaking 
—all the present driving power of the world, at all events— 
started. It started and made never a mite of progress ever 
since. At least one cannot conceive that it has. No doubt the 
man that invented THe First PLouGu was cradled here; no 
doubt, too, that he was of a singular genius, for the idea of 
tieing a stake (that was the most primitive way of it) to some 
portion of the anatomy of a four-footed thing stronger than a man, 
but yet docile, was good enough. It was a great step. But the 
quaint thing is that these people who made this first step—really 
a tremendous one—never made another. It isnot to be conceived 
at least that this plough, as here shown in the picture, attached 
to the poor ass by attachments as primitive as itself, can be in 
anything but the first stage of its evolution. If this be the 
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second stage one cannot easily imagine the first. There is a form 
of attachment more primitive, that one may see a great deal 
nearer the Western Rockies’ slope than the shiny East, even in 
Mexico, and all the world over wherever we see oxen used for 
draught. But this is due to the accident of the Ox having 
convenient points of attachment, ready made, in his horns. 
Once the idea of the curved stake, to be dragged through the 
ground for its over-turning, had flashed to the brain of evolving 
man the notion of hitching it to the two horns of an ox seems 
likely enough to occur. It is so that we see it working in Mexico 
and elsewhere. The harnessing, so to say, of donkey and plough 
together, is an elaborate affair of much development. That is a 
second remove froin the stake tied to the horns of the creature. 
But just consider the methods of the good man, magnificently 
hammering along his poor donkey and his women folk. In 
California we should have thought we were going back to very 
primitive ways if we had sent a boy out with a man ploughing. 
That is the way in the Old Country. A boy leads the team, the 
man guides the plough, at least I have seen it so; but we should 
think poorly of a man in the West who could not work the two 
jobs together, the ploughing and the driving, and so save the 
labour and wages of a boy. 

And there, of course, in those two words, you touch the 
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“crux,” so to say, of the matter, the difference—why ‘ West is 
West and East is East.” For in the East the labour question 
and the wages question is this—‘‘ On how little labour can | 
earn enough wages to keep my soul and body together?” In 
the West the question is—‘‘ How much wages can I earn without 
such labour as shall rend body and soul asunder?” These are 
the two ways of looking at the same thing—life. In the East 
we are still in the nursery frame of mind, when labour (lessons) 
was the one real curse. Wages in the East are so very small, 
but, to make the balance fair, we do so little for them. Living 
is very cheap—it is a country where the aborigine does not need 
butcher’s meat. We do not need much in the way of firing. 
We can live much in the open air—a slight shelter is house 
enough. The soil repays plentifully such labour as we do put 
into it, and it is CuHeap Lasour enough — work to which 
women will lend their hands without compulsion or shame. 
That is a condition of things that women in the West would 
not tolerate, nor the Western man expect or ask it of them. In 
the West we surely have moved in this respect as far ahead of 
our nursery ways as even in that great matter of our ploughs 
that the machines work. There is question, as one looks at the 
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first of our pictures, whether the women or the donkey are 
especially threatened by the long stick of the man whose hand is 
on the plough. The emancipation of the woman has required as 
many centuries as the evolution of the steam plough. Here, in 
the nursery of the race, we are in the most primitive of social 
conditions still—the wife a chattel. Yet from these beginnings 
did the ‘new woman” come, as surely as from this beginning 
has been evolved the steam plough. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE GARLAND FLOWER (DAPHNE CNEORUM). 

HOUGH one of the most humble of the Daphnes, this is certainly one of 
the most delightful, and, epart from the beauty of its blossoms, they 
strongly possess that delicious fragrance met with more or less in all 

the race. Though introduced into this country from Central Europe over a 
century ago, this Daphne is not generally met with in gardens, probably 
owing to the fact that it will not hold its own under all sorts of conditions, as 
many shrubs are called upon todo, The Garland Flower succeeds in a fairly 
moist soil of an open nature, such as the small-growing Heaths delight in. 
If it is at all heavy, a liberal admixture of peat, or leaf mould and sand, will 
render it suitable for this Daphne. A partially shaded position is just the place 
for it. When flourishing it forms a low-growing shrub, clothed with small 
dark-green foliage, and in the spring every shoot is terminated by a cluster of 
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pretty pink blossoms. The variety major is larger in leaf and flower, and is 
by many preferred to the typical form. 
NATIONAL Rose SOcIEty. 

The time of the Rose exhibits draws near, although we are afraid that the 
earlier shows will not prove a great success, owing to the recent frosts which 
have troubled the plants considerably. They have played havoc with the tender 
shoots and cut off the early buds. The exhibitions that will take place this year 
under the auspices of this society are the southern one at Salisbury on June 27:h, 
when a conference will also take place on the decorative use of Roses, and a 
paper will be read upon the subject by Miss Jekyll; the great Metropolitan 
show will be held at the Crystal Palace on July 7th (Saturday), and the northern 
show in the Botanical Gardens, Birmingham, on Thursday, July 19th. The 
hon.-secretaries of this society are the Rev. H. Honvwood d’Ombrain, Westwell 
Vicarage, Ashford, Kent, and Mr. Edward Mawley, Rosebank, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 

THE BEAUTY. OF WALTHAM Rose. 

‘*P.” sends me the following note: ‘* After the lapse of nearly forty years 
this Rose remains one of our best and sweetest. One notices the absence of 
fragrance in many modern varieties. It is true the rick reds and crimsons of the 
hybrid perpetual section are mostly endowed with fragrance, but not so the pinks 
of which the tribe freely abounds in. Beauty of Waltham is a very reliable Rose, 
its finely formed blossoms being rarely otherwise than of perfect shape. I have 
seen some of them almost as delightfully modelled as Alfred K. Williams. It folds 











inwards, and its colour is bright cherry crimson. It isa Rose one can confidently 
recommend to the novice. It grows freely, and no variety has a more beautiful 
effect than this one when budded upon a standard Briar, as its growths have not 
the stiffness which somewhat debars the free use of the Gustave Piganeau and 
Baroness. Rothschild type as standards.” 


SPANISH SCILLAS IN THE WOODLAND. 

‘* Hampshire ” sends the following interesting little note about the Spanish 
Scillas (S. hispanica or campanulata) in the woodland: ‘I think few flowers 
are prettier in the woodland than the varieties of the sturdy Spanish Scilla 
or Bluebell. It does not give that soft shimmering effect, so to speak, imparted 
by the ordinary Bluebell of English woods, but it is very charming all the same. 
The bulbs increase quite freely with me, and never fail to flower profusely, nor 
are they particular as to where they are placed. Some are even amongst [vy in 
quite a shady background, and others in some poor ground near Beech trees. 
No matter where placed they are a success. The type has blue flowers, and the 
white alba is also a great favourite of mine, being so pure and free. Rosea is 
less attractive. In the woodland, at any rate, its colour appears washy.” 

Goop GARDEN PLANTS AT THE TEMPLE SHOw. 

We made note of a few gcod plants at the Temple Show recently likely to 
interest our readers, and they are as follows : 

Rose Claire Jacquier.—This is a rose we hope will become sought after. 
Its beauty is unquestionable, and its growth free and strong. The flowers 
appear in rich clusters, and individually they are of welcome colouring, deep 
apricot yellow in the centre with paler outer ones, and when fully open like a 
cut apricot, a warm rich colour, with a sweet fragrance. We noticed a plant of 
it in the Waltham Cross collection of Messrs. William Paul and Son trained 
to a stout oaken stem, and this, of course, suggests that for clambering 
over pergolas, covered ways, and tree stems, this is a rose of much value 
and beauty. 

Kose Jersey Beauty.—This is ‘a single creamy yellow flower, the result of a 
cross made between Rosa Wichuriana and the pure tea Perle des Jardins. It 
has the characteristics of both parents, and as Wichuriana is of creeping growth 

indeed, is known as the creeping Rose—this important trait is likely to be 
infused into quite a new race. The world of flowers is ever chanzing, and the 
changes are brought about by this work of hybridising and selection to raise new 
forms. Jersey Beauty bears its flowers in twos and threes, and upon long stems, 
which enable one to cut them for decorations. It would be possible to make 
quite weeping Roses of these with their long growths, if budded upon standards. 
But we doubt if they are very hardy, and a sheltered position, therefore, should 
be chosen. 

Jncarvillea Delavayi.—This handsome plant has not been long introduced 
into English gardens, but it has already become well known. In the first place, 
it is quite hardy, and not so tender, as many suppose, that it cannot be trusted 
in the open garden without risk of destruction. Those who have not added this 
plant to their collections should do so. The flowers remind one of those of the 
Gloxinia, and their colour is a mixtufe of carmine and crimson, with a dash of 
purple. The best place to put it is in the lower part of the rock garden, where 
the soil is deep and rich. 

Hemerocallis luteola,—This is a novelty, one of those hybrids amongst hardy 
plants which are becoming more common as the work of selection and cross- 
breeding proceeds apace. It is a day Lily of great beauty, the result of crossing 
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HICKENS and kittens lend themselves to photography. 
Each attitude is a pose, and every pose is perfect. Watch 

a chicken reaching after a fly. From a fluffy, contem- 

plative ball he suddenly becomes as elongated as a prize canary. 
The fly flies away, and, at the same instant apparently, the 
chicken shuts up like a telescope and is fast asleep. A second 
later he is scratching the back of his head with his foot, and so 
on throughout the day. Like lambs or boys, healthy chickens 
cannot keep still. Whenever you see a chicken who is not 
doing lots of things, you may be sure that he is ill; and 
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that fine kind named H. aurantiaca major and H. Thunbergi. The tlowers are 
large, produced, as in the case of the day liiies in general, with great freedom, 
and the whole plant is vigorous and handsome, one of those good things which 
should be put into some shady border, or made a group of on the fringe of 
woodland. 

Aquilegia Stuarti.—This is a beautiful flower, its outer petals deep blue 
and the inner ones pure white, and if Dr. Stuart, of Chirnside, had raised 
nothing but this, his name would go down to posterity. We wish he would tell 
us how to grow it. The writer has tried it more than once, but never with any 
real success. This is a tantalising flower, so beautiful that one is anxious to 
acquire it, but never allowing one to do so. 

The Tulips. —The late Tulips are not great show flowers. Under a canvas 
tent the flowers, especially those of the Darwin forms, appear dull and even poor. 
A bright summer sun is necessary to open the goblets wide and let the rays 
shine through the thick handsome petals. How strangely beautiful are the 
Parrot forms, those quixotic tulips with their gashed and varied segments, one like 
a lobster’s‘claw, another dragon-shaped, sprawling here and there, without any 
set shape, yet delightful for all this wonderful formation and brilliant colouring. 
The bulbs, however, are unfortunately uncertain, sometimes they will flower, and 
sometimes refuse even to produce a weak bud. 

In addition to the plants mentioned, ‘‘V. C. T.” sends the following list 
of good hardy flowers noticed at the show : 

Double crimson and orange Wallflowers. 

Cypripediums, the hardy kinds in pois, C. parviflorum, C. montanum, the 

pink-slippered C. spectabile, and C. pubescens. 

Incarvillea Delavayi. 

Saxifraga lantoscana, one of the silvery Rockfoils, very charming upon 

a wall. 

Phlox setacea and varieties, the mossy Phloxes, delightful at this time on 

walls and in rock gardens. 

Primula Reidi, a dainty white flower for the rock garden. 

Saponaria ocymoides alba, a trailing white-flowered rock plant. 

Lithospermum graminifolium. 

Androsace sarmentosa, with its pinkish flower clusters; this is one of the 

most easily grown of the family. 

Ranunculus parnassifolius. 

Geum Heldreichi and G. montanum splendidum, both intense orange 

coloured flowers. 

Aquilegia Stuarti. _Frritillaria recurva. 

Ramondia pyrenaica and the white variety, both plants for moist shady 

walls or clefts in the rock garden. 

Lily of the Valley, Fortin’s variety. 

Edraianthus dalmaticus. Hemerocallis luteola. White Tree Ponies. 

Dwarf Forget-me-not (Myosotis rupicola). Darwin Tulips. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Herbaceous, Alpine, and Bulbous Plants: 
Wm. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, N. Dutch bulbs and plants: Van Meerheek 
and Co., Hillegom, near Haarlem, Holland. Caladiums; J. Peed and Son, 
West Norwood, S.E. Bedding and other plants: Wood and Inzram, 
Huntingdon. Bulbs, Roots, and Terrestrial Orchids: Dammann ana Co., San 
Giovanni 4 Teduccio, near Naples, Italy. Nymphzeas and Nelumbiums : 
B. Latour-Marliac, Temple-sur-Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, France. 


hat He May Become. 


when a chicken is sick he makes an artistic study of misery, 
fit to be photographed as the most woebegone little tuft of 
fluff in the world. 

There is no suspicion of sickness about the chickens who are 
PLAYING ON THE Roor of their mother’s al fresco nursery in our 
photograph. Trust a hen, the most foolish of bipeds, always to 
choose the wrong place, if she can, for her domestic arrange- 
ments, and trust her chickens to make the most of their mother’s 
blunder. The steps up to the fowl-house are the Mansion House 
pavement of the yard, the place where the busiest cocks and 
hens jostle in their hurry in 
and out. Underneath the steps 
is the one spot where every 
inquisitive bird in the place 
is sure to poke its head. 
It is also the place where 
rubbish accumulates. So the 
hen, seeking a nice, clean, 
quiet place for her brood, of 
course, goes under the steps. 
Of course, too, the chickens 
get on to the roof to play. 
As London children come out 
of their secluded alleys to play 
“tag” between the legs of 
hurrying business men in the 
Strand, so the chickens find the 
thoroughfare to the fowl-house 
“just the very place” for 
romps. The first hen, hastening 
in or out, will tread on half 
of them and sweep the rest 
overboard; but, again like 
boys, chickens thrive on 
accidents, and when you see 
a luckless ball of fluff on its 
back, squeaking shrilly, and 
kicking with its legs because a 
Copyright portly hen has trodden on its 
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stomach, do not be alarmed. Put it on its legs and it will run 
after a bluebottle. 

To what extent do birds and animals take an intelligent 
pride in their personal appearance? No one who possesses a 
handsome pet of any kind will be inclined to deny that it is 
always perfectly well aware of its good looks; and some dogs 
and cats are absurdly consumed with pride when decorated with 
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anew ribbon. In the second illustration the light Brahma hen, 
with her brood before her and the graceful narcissi behind, knows 
that she makes Quite a Picture. She is contented and 
comfortable amid her pleasant surroundings; but there is more 
than this in her ,expression, a self-conscious assumption of the 
vole of a deservedly happy mother ready to be photographed for 
Country Lire. It is not the fashion nowadays—so much as it 
used to be—for human parents to be photographed in family 
groups, with the proud mother wearing a matronly cap and 
seated amidst her children; but every album of old-fashioned 
family likenesses seems to be mainly filled with photographs 
of estimable dames looking exactly like the hen in the picture. 
Their caps are on quite straight, 
their lace is well displayed upon 
their shoulders, their children 
are all clean and quiet for 
once, and it is plain at a glance 
that when the order to “ look 
pleasant, please,’’ was given, 
the appropriate expression for 
a contented *mother was 
assumed. Our hen arrives at 
the same result by intuition. 
That chickens are allowed 
to grow is one of Nature’s 
mistakes. There can be nothing 
more beautiful than a chicken 
under a week old, and every 
day thereafter goes towards 
legginess and henhood. They 
seem to run to seed. Yet there 
are compensations; for the 
grown-up chicken harmonises 
excellently with bread sauce, 
and in the intermediate stages 
the youngsters develop 
characters which are often 
entertaining. Of the chickens 
who are MouNTAINEERING 
there is not one but has 
its disposition plainly written 
in pose and expression. The 
young cock-of-the-walk in the middle already acts his part. His 
is the highest peak of the kopje of grass, at least 2ft. above the 
level of the water-pan; and there is that in his attitude which 
betokens a commanding spirit that will assuredly get him into 
trouble hereafter among strange cockerels. A fighting spirit and 
heavily-feathered legs make an unfortunate combination. Behind 
him a youngster of an enquiring mind peers over the summit 
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of the kopje, suspicious of danger lurking behind some blade 
of grass. He will grow up to be the scout of the fowl-run, 
perpetually alarming the whole community with reports that the 
skies are falling. Who does not know the fowl that peeps round 
a gatepost before venturing through, sees a nettle waving in the 
wind, and straightway sets up such a woeful clucking and 
hullabaloo as puts the whole place in an uproar of panic? 
You see him in infancy on 
the right hand side of this 
picture. 

The three chicks on the left 
are obviously pullets in minia- 
ture, but their characters are 
also formed. The light coloured 
one will be the model hen of 
the place, for her countenance 
bears the stamp of serenity 
which only the anticipation of 
much egg-laying and motherly 
devotion to chicks would 
justify. Facing her is the 
future virago of the harem. 
She it is who will fight over 
the nest boxes, and merci- 
lessly peck other hen’s children. 
It is well to remember that 
such pullets make the best 
eating, because they always 
annex more than their share 
of food, and the sooner they 
are eaten the better for the 
peace of the farmyard. The 
remaining chick will be one 
of those nondescript fowls 
which form the ruck of the 
community. There arealways 
some hens so_ distinct in 
character from the rest, or so 
superior in aspect, that we 
give them pet names, such 
as ‘**Mother Bunch”’ or 
‘‘Daisy”; and there are others easily recognisable as ‘the 
white hen”’ or “the big speckled hen.’’ But besides these stars 
and leading ladies of the company, there is a chorus of unnamed 
fowls and a mob of chicken supers who have not yet attained to 
the dignity of a clucking part. The nondescript chicken in the 
picture will never be promoted from the chorus. When she gets 
into the kitchen garden the cook will not say, ‘there is that 
Daisy,” or ‘*that white hen,” as the case may be, among the 
peas. She will say simply “a hen,” or ‘one of them hens,” 
and the gardener’s boy will throw a promiscuous stone at the 
intruder. He would not risk hitting ‘‘old Mother Bunch”’; but 
‘‘a hen”’ is different. 
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Most of us belong to the ruck in the human fowl-run, and 
we do our own stone-throwing; but we, too, pet our ‘ Daisies,” 
and treat our ‘ Mother Bunch,” who brings up a large family 
in God-fearing comfort and lays down the social law of the place, 
with the utmost respect. She may not be beautiful, but she has 
all the domestic virtues, and the loudest voice in the yard. 

KKay Roxzinsox. 
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MELCOMBE BINGHAM, 
DORCHESTER, 


D&NEW. 


a HE essential charm of the grounds of Melcombe Bingham, 
as indeed of the house itself, which in all probability was 
once moated, is their old-world character and seclusion. 

An eagle gateway admits you to a noble avenue of rook- 

yg elms, and this again to the ancient gate-house, said 

» be of the time of Edward IJ. or Edward III. Within is a 
aie ard enclosed on three of its sides by the old rambling 
building, which looks as if it might ramble on for ever, and 
has hardly a straight line or a level ‘roof in its whole construction. 

The courtyard is on two levels. In the lower court an antique 

sundial seems reluctantly to take note of the sleepy flight of the 

hours; for, once within the gate-house, nothing seems to fly or 
even to stir. Time itself is at a standstill. 

The higher level is approached by two low flights of weather- 
beaten stone steps facing one another, and recalling, in their 
tinting and their beauty, the storied flight of steps at Haddon, by 
which the fair Dorothy Vernon conveyed herself and her world- 
famous home to the lover of her choice. On the higher level, 
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and below an oriel window, which with its finials and traceries 
of Ham Hill stone, its deep-cut coat of the Bingham arms, and 
its ‘glass medallions of Philip and Mary quartering the arms 
of France, Aragon, and Castile, forms a perfect gem of Tudor 
architecture, is a row of magnificent plants of pink hydrangea. 
These bushes, burdened with blossom as they are in August 
and September, throw a flood of delicate colour over the grey 
court. It is a quiet, restful picture upon a drowsy summer 
day. Nothing breaks the stillness save the call of a bird in the 
garden or the pleasant sound of merriment upon the lawn. A 
place to dream in, away from the bustle and dust of modern life. 


There are several fine chimney-pieces within, and in spite of 


imperative alterations, which have been carried out in exquisite 
taste, an atmosphere of the past pervades the noble rooms with 
their oaken floors and ancient panelling. 

Passing through the old hall from the terrace to the opposite 
side of the house, another short flight of steps lead us to 
the Ladies’ Garden. The formal flower-beds in the little 
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enclosure are in happy relationship to everything ‘about them, 
and the old brick walls with projecting coping ‘stones give 
shelter to tufts of Scotch maidenhair, wall rue (Ruta muraria), 
and other creeping plants. How delightful are these walls, little 
gardens of flowers, and quiet joy of many an English home. 
We have seen them at Ightham Mote and in many an old 
homestead, and, where the walls are unclothed with plants, it is 
easy to make them interesting by sowing and planting the many 
things that love to send their roots into the mossy chinks— 
antirrhinums, linarias (toadflax), honesty, aubrietias, alpine 
pinks, Silene alpestris, Saponaria ocymoides, crusted saxifrage, 
helianthemum or sun rose, columbines, alpine phloxes, and 
other kinds. The old wall may be a world of flowers in itself, 
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a perpetual joy, a garden of living beauty. Everything is in 
harmony in this garden. Here is the trimly-cut yew hedge 
on one side and a heaving mound of turf, round which 
one might well imagine to be fondly hovering the shades 
of the Binghams, who have here for 600 years found their 
home. Here, too, is the circular dove-cot of grey stone, without 
which no manor house of the Edwards or the Henrys would seem 
to have been complete, and beyond it is a row of silver firs 
remarkable for their height and girth. 

The peace of centuries seems to brood over Melcombe 
Bingham. On the western side of the house is a bowling-green 
of almost immemorial, and certainly inviolate, antiquity. The 
expanse of turf, 72yds. in length by 28yds. in breadth, is 
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interrupted only by asecond sundial of Ham 
Hill stone and antique moulding, a replica 
of the sundial in the Cathedral Close at 
Wells. On the ancient dial plate is the 
inscription, ‘¢ The sun is the light and glory 
of the world.” 

At the further end of the bowling- 
green there is a semi-circular alcove, and 
the lawn commands a view of a league- 
long fold in the central Dorset hills, 
embracing within it the hamlet and manor 
house of Melcombe Horsey, and bounded 
by the heights of Nettlecombe Tout. The 
bowling-green is flanked upon one side by 
a bank of turf crowned by a stupendous 
yew hedge. . This is one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of Melcombe Bingham. The 
yew adds its note of sombre colour to many 
of the old gardens of England, but here it 
forms a luxuriant hedge, no less than 18ft. 
deep and 14ft. high, planted about the time 
of Henry VIII. We look upon this hedge 
with something akin to reverence as a living 
reminiscence of the distant past, and we 
realise its breadth when, in the archway cut 
through the living wall of sombre green 
we mark the interlacings of the gnarled 
branches, far removed for centuries from 
the garish light of day. 


Long grass walks, restful to the eye and pleasant to 
tread upon, intersect the kitchen garden on the other side 
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of the yew hedge, and are flanked throughout by broad borders 
filled with perennials. It’is with a keen sense of gratification 


that we know that Mr. Bosworth Smith 
permits no bedding plant of the stereotyped 
kind here. The old-world beauty of the place 
is preserved, and, year by year, the carnation, 
pink, larkspur, and other old garden flowers, 
precious to us for their beauty and associa- 
tions, blossom abundantly, and fill the air with 
their fragrance. A mass of scarlet geraniums 
and blue lobelias would be a false note, 
incongruous and irritating. The place is 
dedicated to flowers such as wa may well 
believe it always contained -— daffodiis, 
jonquils, pzonies, columbines, larksyur, 
lupines, pinks, poppies, lavender, and 
lilies. Green sand is the soil, a suitable 
material as a foundation for a mixed garden, 
though, by itself, distasteful to the rose and 
the strawberry. Spring flowers luxuriate 
in it, and at one end is a border filled with 
primroses, polyanthuses, and auriculas of 
every kind, with rich colours and tender 
shades. 

Beyond the garden, on one side is an 
elm tree avenue, and on another a dark 
green walk, flanked with filberts and rhodo- 
dendrons, and shaded by the silver firs 
before-mentioned and by noble sycamores 
and plane trees. It leads by a gentle 
descent to the Lower Garden, where 
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are three ancient oblong fish-ponds, alongside of which runs a 
A veritable giant of the forest, a silver fir, 


measuring 15ft. in circumference at 4ft. from the 
ground, rises from the shrubbery at the further 
end of the ponds, ‘‘ majestic, though in ruin” ; 
for it lost its top last year, a top which seems a 
tree in itself, as it lies just where it fell. 

In the early spring the snowdrops cover the 
ground. An acre or more, beneath the trees at 
the other end of the fish-ponds, is carpeted 
with them, and has often induced a_ keen 
sportsman, but still keener florist of the neigh- 
bourhcod, to pull rein and sacrifice the raptures 
of the chase, even with the hounds in full cry. 
The snowdrop begins the procession of flowers, 
and, as the year advances, gives place to primrose 
and periwinkle, marsh marigold, and monkshood. 

The waterhen builds safely in the islets of 
rushes on the ponds; and winding paths and 
roughly-made bridglets lead you above the 
brook along the side of a sandy steep, in which 
the kingfisher makes its nest of minute fish 
bones, and the fox and the badger find a deep and 
secure home. The shrubberry is, as it ought to 
be, a sanctuary for wild life, and the gamekeeper 
is rewarded, not for the nests of the so-called 
vermin which he destroys, but for those which 
he preserves. The chatter of the magpie and 
the cry of the jay by day and the screeching of 
the white and the hooting of the brown owl by 


night proclaim that here, if anywhere, no one dares to molest 
their ‘‘ ancient solitary reign. 
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How pleasant is it to know 
that the birds and the flowers, 
natives of the place, are 
preserved with loving care, 
and we wish that this could 
be written of every estate in 
England. And as this isle 
of ours becomes more thickly 
peopled the native fauna and 
flora, unless rigidly protected, 
will cease to exist save in those 
sanctuaries, in the truest sense, 
made by the possessors of the 
old homes of England, where 
birds and flowers, no longer 
wild in the meadow and forest, 
may find haunts for their in- 
crease and preservation—living 
museums, if we may be per- 
mitted to use so harsh a word, 
of interest to naturalist and 
botanist and all who rejoice in 
the beautiful birds of the air 
and the flowers of meadow 
and hedgerow. 

It is interesting to know 
that historic Melcombe Bing-: 
ham is ‘far from the madding 
crowd,” and such a place, redo- 
lent of the history of the past, 
would lose much of its charm ( 
in the neighbourhood of the Copyright A 
crowded city. This beautiful 
home of Mr. Bosworth Smith is in the exact centre of the 
county of Dorset, and eleven miles from anywhere, that is, 
eleven miles from any railway station and from any market 
town, from Dorchester, from Blandford, and from Sturminster 
Newton. Few such sequestered spots remain in this over-peopled, 
over-busy island. The scream of the locomotive has never been— 
probably never will be—heard in its “‘ sleepy hollow.” From the 
chalk hill that rises sheer close by, a delightful view may be 
obtained in a small compass of manor house, church and _ par- 
sonage —the parsonage where Charles Bingham, a man of 
brilliant gifts, philanthropist, and antiquarian, and brother of the 
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lord of the manor, was content to live and work for many years. 
Three miles away the hills culminate in Bulbarrow, the highest 
point in the county of Dorset. The view from thence is of quite 
exceptional extent and beauty, stretching from the Isle of 
Portland to the Isle of Wight, and including almost every 
spot in Dorset rendered classical by the genius of the novelist 
of Dorset, Thomas Hardy, and the poet of Dorset, William 
Barnes. Had Vernon Lee, the authoress of ‘* Genius Loci,” 
ever seen Melcombe, she might well have added a chapter to 
her fascinating book, and have anticipated this slight sketch ; 
for Melcombe too has a genius, or, rather we would say, 
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a veligio loci of its own. It is that of undisturbed, ineffable 
repose. 

To leave Melcombe Bingham was to bid good-bye to a home 
of rare beauty and fascinating interest. The scent of garden and 
woodland was upon us through that drive of exceeding loveliness 
to the town; and the memories of that dear old English home, set 
in a country of wood and dale of historic interest and exquisite 
beauty, will ever linger in our minds as reminiscences of olden 
days, when the peacock screamed in the courtyard and the old 
house echoed with the merry laughter of those who now sleep 
their last sleep in the church hard by. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


WO novels of widely divergent character occupy my attention to-day. 
The first, Mr. Percy White’s ‘* The West End” (Sands), is of the town, 
and very ‘‘towny.” In the second, Mr. H. C. MaclIlwaine’s ‘‘ Fate 
the Fiddler ” (Constable), we breathe the free air of the Australian back-blocks, 
follow with keen sympathy the struggle between man and Nature, and follow also 
the course of a love story which is by no means wanting in grasp and intensity. 
**The Wes: End” has been praised, in my judgment, a trifle too warnily in 
some quarters, particularly by the small band of critics who refuse to see 
any good thing in Miss Fowler’s latest work, But it is not to be denied that 
‘*The West End” is a clever and biting satire on Society, and the tortuous 
paths which lead, not quite to its citadel indeed, but to something very near the 
citadel. Mr. White, who knows his West End very well, draws very acutely 
the distinction between the merely ‘* smart ” Society and the inner ring. ‘‘ There 
was, of course,” writes the lame 
cynic, yet warm-hearted philosopher, 
who tells the story of the rise of the 
Treadaways ‘‘an exalted set which 


knew us not, a set which still takes its kay 
NA 


duties seriously, and which is now 
making a last but apparently hopeless 
stand against the avalanche of rich, 
new people swooping over society. 
But even this powerful clique is being 
sapped and mined by the audacity of 
the attack on one side, and by the 
requirements of younger sons on the 
other. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether it is worth conquering after 
all, for it is alleged to be as dull 
as it is known to be haughty. It 
doesn't dress, it doesn’t swagger ; it 
dislikes to see its name in the news- 
papers ; it eutertains itself soberly and 
dwells, save for three months in the 
year, in mighty country seats in princely 
solitude. Two immaculate Duchesses, 
a proud Ducal and Catholic house, 
one or two great families proud of 
their taintless lineage and unblemished 
record, hold sway over this last strong- 
hold of the elect.” For the moment 
Mr. White is speaking in the character 
of his mouthpiece, and, no doubt, at 
heart, he is very glad that the inner 
ring exists. Nor are the struggles of 
the Old Guard of the aristocracy so 
hopeless, nor their numbers so small 
as Mr. White appears to suppose ; 
indeed, were it not that the process 
would be invidious, it would be 
amusing to go through a far longer 
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list of great families who maintain [9% tad ee Ad a, 


all the traditions of the ancien 
régime. 

Meanwhile it is clear that an 
advance such as that of the Treadaways 
is possible, and that apart from the means, which are perhaps somewhat 
overdrawn, good rather than harm is done, This statement shall be justified by 
indicaiing, very briefly, the story and tke quality of its characters. John 
Treadaway, who may be described as a jam and general dealer on a huge scale 

a kind of miscellaneous millionaire—-has for wife a handsome, ambitious, but 
really guileless British matron; he has a beautiful, light-hearted, high-spirited, 
but really pure-minded daughter, Miranda; a nice, dashing young ass of a son, 
Archie ; a lame, cynical nephew, Rupert, who tells the story. The place in 
smart Society is simply bought ; that is to say, Peveril Low, one of the chosen 
people, and a Society moneylender, hints that Lady Elverton, who is 
embarrassed, would like a little “advice” on financial matters from John 
Treadaway, and she obtains it; and then, hey presto! Mrs. Treadaway is 
presented, and so is Miranda, and the Treadaway ark is launched on the 
waters of Society. It is of the seamy side that we see most. Lady 
Elverton herself is no better than she should be; then there is Delia Delane, 
the fast wife of a Queen’s Counsel, who misbehaves herself a good deal, mainly 
and to start with, with Dickie Rendle, a soldier man about town, and there 
are a good many others of whom the positions in the story are not vital. 
The various problems which present themselves are far from being devoid 
of interest. Mrs, Treadaway is constantly getting into positions which render 
it possible that the fair fame of the Treadaways may suffer, and on these 
occasions John Treadaway, who is working his way towards a baronetcy by 
ostentatious philanthropy, comes down like a hindred of bricks, partly because 
** Her Majesty is very particular,” partly because there is in him a leaven of 
goodness. Such an occasion is that upon which Mrs. Delane, staying: with 
Mrs. Treadaway abroad, gives her husband an excuse for divorcing her, the 
man at fault being Dickie Rendle, who is the male villain of the piece ; Delia 
Delane is the female villain. Dickie has previously philandered with Miranda, 
who sees through him at last, but only at last, warned by Rupert. To him, 
in the list of Miranda’s suitors, succeeds Lord Elsenham, a relation of 
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Lady Elverton, and heir to one of the oldest earldoms in the kingdom. 
He is refused. Then it is arranged by Miranda’s parents that she shall 
marry Mr. Chump, the son of a man of science who has made a huge 
fortune—which I fear men of science do very rarely, although men of 
commerce sometimes thrive on the wits of men of science. But he is refused 
also—much to the annoyance of John Treadaway—because Miranda is in love 
with Herrick, a penniless soldier. In fact, it is in the true love of Herrick and 
Miranda that the human interest of the book is found. But there have to be a 
good many complications of tragedy before the course of that true love can be 
permitted to run smooth. To start with, Delia Delane fascinates Archie, then 
cramming for an Army examination, in spite of all the efforts of Rupert. Then 
Archie, obtaining a cavalry commission by reason of the war in South Africa, is 
killed, and a thunderbolt falls. Delia writes to Rupert that she was married to 
Archie, and dies.in childbirth, cared for to the last by Lady Treadaway—as she 
now is—in whom the true woman comes out now that her son is dead. Stern 
old John Treadaway, too, melts at the last, much after the fashion of o'd Mr. 
Osborne in ‘* Vanity Fair,” when that shallow, faithless, but none the less 
amiahle scamp, Captain Osborne, is killed. Then Herrick returns invalided 
and with the V.C., but determined to return to South Africa as soon as possible, 
and Herrick is accepted by the Treadaways at the end. Ina word, suffering 
teaches its one priceless lesson, and it is a distinct relief to escape from the 
mean atmosphere which Society breathes during the greater part of the book into 
wholesome air, in which even a self-made man is permitted to be a father, and 
his wife is permitted to have the feelings of a mother. The objection to the 
book—if objection it be—is that the satire, although biting and striking, is 
exaggerated ; but there is no denying that the whole scheme of it is clever, and 
that a few very brilliant things are said. 

‘*Fate the Fiddler” makes me wish most heartily that I had read 
‘* Dinkinbar,” an earlier work by Mr. Herbert C. MacIlwaine, neatly described 
by the Standard as ‘‘ the best story of Australian bush life we ever came across.” 
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The knowledge that it was a story of Australian life was probably the reason 
why I missed it, for there was a time when London suffered from a glut of these 
Australian stories, and one avoided them as poison. But ‘ Fate the Fiddler” is 
an Australian story and a good one, a wonderful account of a heartbreaking 
struggle against the elements warring on that colossal scale which is theirs in 
Australia, and against commercial chicanery, an encouraging history of the 
ultimate triumph of manly honesty and almost childlike simplicity over double- 
dyed treachery which seems at first to carry all things before it, and with enough 
of true love in it to give life and truth to the story. To start with we havea com- 
mercial tragedy ofa kind only toocommon at one time in-Australia. Somers and 
Colyer, the hero and the villain, were two young Englishmen of some colonial 
experience who squatted in the back-blocks under government lease, on borrowed 
money, and called their huge run Strathfield. Colyer was the man of huge 
daring and ambitions ; and Somers was the more modest, the more honest, and 
the more practical. Six months they laboured on the run and saw the fences 
and the buildings grow, and the cattle increase and multiply. Then Colyer 
went down to the town to find that the bank manager who had advanced them 
the money was gone, and that a new manager, expert at putting on the screw, 
had come in his place. Colyer was away a month, and during that month 
Somers made the acquaintance of Hicks, possessed of a huge run utterly 
neglected, and of a very fine strain of blood horses. Colyer on his return 
informed Somers of the outlook at the bank and that Hicks was to be foreclosed 
upon within a month, Then events began to move'fast. Colyer returned to 
the town; Somers remained on the run; Somers went over to see Hicks, and 
saw him murder the bank agent who had come to take possession ; Somers 
rounded up and concealed the famous horses (which was the only dishonest thing 
ever done by Somers), and Colyer hoodwinked the bank, and bought the Hicks 
run for an old song. 

So far no story to speak of: but now came the parting of the ways. 
Colyer, now full of new and great ideas, wen’ back to England to raise capital 
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for what was now a great enterprise, and to fetch Somers’s promised bride. And 
Somers watched the run grow, and built the house that was to be the home of 
his dainty bride, and planned the garden, and the windmill that was to raise the 
water for it, and went down to the port to await his bride, and confided all his 
joys and hopes to Fenton and to Mrs. Fenton, an old-time squatter and his 
warm-hearted wife. The bride came, but by this time she was Colyer’s, and 
very soon, by infernal machinations, Strathfield was Fenton’s also, and Somers 
and his faithful follower, Harkness, were turned adrift to work as common 
labourers, while Colyer was a leading citizen, head of companies and syndicates, 
in a word, a great financier. He had brought back with him, be it added, 
Rupert Grahame, a visionary but a rich man, whom he meant to plunder and 
did plunder, and his sister Lucy, a sweet woman. Years passed by and Somers, 
with Harkness, established themselves again in the back-blocks, calling their 
new run Mount Wonder ; and near them were Rupert Grahame and Lucy, the 
former by this time quite mad and on the verge of ruin. With Harkness and 
Somers, however, all seemed to prosper until one bitter day. Then misfortunes 
came in an avalanche. First, on examining a Merino sheep out of his multi- 
tud.nous flocks, Somers found its fleece ruined by the horrid grass seed which has 
spelled ruin for so many an Australian farmer. So there was life to begin over 
again, and, to make things worse, in the evening came Lucy Grahame, whom 
he had begun to love, and Rupert Grahame, mad and dying, having been 
expropriated by Colyer that day from the run which he had been going to 
develop on the most approved principles. 

So Somers hied to the City again, taking Lucy with him, in the hope of 
raising money, and they stayed at the Fentons. But overdrafts were not what 
they were, and driven from pillar to post Somers found himself at last, and 
by accident, face to face with Colyer; and Colyer, who was on the brink of 
ruin, went in horrible fear of Somers. But that, although satisfactory as far 
as it went, did not put money in the pocket of Somers, and he was near 
desperation. Then came the night, a night pregnant with events. It began in 
sheer despair ; Somers, in fact, had cast himself down on the roadside in utter 
dejection. Then two men passed speaking of a wonderful find of gold beyond 
Mount Wonder, and Somers flew to a newspaper office with the news. ‘Ihen, 
when the editor, with whom he had had previous dealings, explained matters 
to him, did Somers realise for the first time what a gold rush through his 
run meant. He had possessed for commercial purposes so many thousand 
seed-spoiled fleeces ; he had now so many thousand merchantable carcases and 
an insatiable market at his door every day. In fact, he was up, and up finally, 
and Colyer was down, and Somers was the great man of that community, and 
Colyer was the detected villain. How Somers married Lucy, how Fenton and 
his wife rejoiced, how Somers was magnanimous to Colyer in his prosperity it is 
not necessary to tell. It has been enough, more than enough, to sketch the 
story in outline. Let it be added that it is told with great force and power—in 
the book ; and I give an example of that power in the form of a passage, 
describing the breaking in of a horse during the happy days of expectation at 
Strathfield, which seems to me, and to at least one person besides, as fine a piece 
of writing of its kind as I have ever come across. 

‘The bay was just upon the point of losing his liberty when Somers came 
to the yard. His head was braced into the near side by a drawn rein, he was 
sobbing in his nostrils and looking round with lustrous, startled eyes, and 
executing circular manceuvres in the vague hope of staving off the evil moment. 
Matt Bland, the horsebreaker, had the drawn bridle and a lock of the mane in 
his left hand, and his right was on the saddle pommel; his left toe was in the 
stirrup, while his right, on the ground, gingerly followed the colt’s manceuvres. 
This, the colonial fashion of mounting, brought horse and man almost shoulder 
to shoulder. Matt was watching the horse with a face that was as nearly 
as possible vacant of all expression, except as to the hard, bright, full-wide 
blue eyes, but they were the eyes of a man who has crossed swords with 
his enemy. The horseman was waiting for his instinct—as keen, quick, 
faultless, and incommunicable at this instant and in its kind as a hawk’s or a 
honey-bee’s—to warn him of the right instant of mounting. 
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‘* As he watched and hopped, Matt said, slowly and carefully, ‘‘Oh, I’ve 
left me native country and——” he was in the saddle. He seemed unsubject 
to the natural laws, so neatly and noiselessly had he risen and turned. ‘* And 
I’m royal to me Queen.” He finished his mangled quotation firmly, freed the 
horse’s head, and sat with a rein in each hand to wait upon events. 

‘* The colt, as he felt the weight and saw the man upon him, gathered in his 
feet and flung up his head ; there was a faint continuous rippling of the muscles 
on his haunch and shoulder, and his ears played back and forward with 
exquisite and eager sensitiveness. It was the moment to declare the temper of 
horse and man. For ten seconds Somers held his breath. It was not that he 
feared bucking, either for himself or another—once started, he would tingle to 
his marrow with the fierce delights of it; but he was of the higher order of 
horsemen, who are aware that a horse grows up the better brute for having 
never known und used the terrible limits of his strength. Besides, just now the 
Riverslea horses were on their trial in the person of this one ; the big blood-bay 
was a perfect sample of the breed, and the quality of bush-breds of the same 
sire is apt to run as true throughout as the pattern in a web of damask. As 
this one was, so must his kinsmen be mainly—-vice, roguery, sluggishness, any 
hateful or heartbreaking quality in him must be repeated in the others, to the 
perpetual damage and dishonour of the station’s name and prospects. 

‘*In ten seconds Somers was breathing again. The colt had buckled 
himself in several times, bringing the leather taut upon him, in spasms 
denoting a fineness and a tension of nerve beside which—to those who know 
the touch of brute sympathy—the keenest of human sensitiveness seems 
almost gross. 

‘¢ The horseman sat through the first pause without moving. If there is the 
taint of vice in a colt it will come out at his first riding, and at many more 
thereafter, in a paroxysm of blind, rebellious rage, expressed in bucking, and 
this the rider can do little to avert. But if it is pure high courage that the rider 
has to deal with, then he has in his hands something of the power of gods; by 
too sharp or rough an excercise of his first authority in the saddle he will raise 
a tempest under him; if he has the patience and fineness of touch to meet the 
occasion the horse will be as tractable as water. 

‘* Somers had picked this horseman of the wooden face and the daring eyes 
with singular care; Matt Bland was a living lesson in the truth that Nature 
rears the men she needs, and that quickly. With the skull and torso of an 
ancient Roman soldier, and the intellect—concerning all things outside his 
profession—of a nursling, he smacked of his native Australian soil. Matt Bland 
at the humouring of a touchy colt, beneath a blazing sun in a dusty stock-yaid, 
looked, and was, as completely suitable to his setting as his own grandfather, a 
matter of fifty years earlier, had doubtless looked, before his emigration, on 
the Kentish Weald. Matt was born with the appetite for alarms that had taken 
certain of his fathers to the wars when wars were stirring. Born in a land of 
peace he chose the path of greatest danger to life and limb. Innumerable falls 
in early youth and broken ribs and collar-bones in latter years had tamed his 
first enthusiasm for the mere riding of buckjumpers for bucking’s sake to a 
subtle, steady tact and understanding in the management and mastery of colts 
that left the uninitiated in amazement. At moments of pe-il there was positively 
something about his narrow face and the compelling, still ferocity of his 
blue eyes that was not altogether human; rather he looked half human 
and half horse. 

‘¢ After the first moments of suspense had passed, Matt’s centaurlike expression 
softened, and he became a simple son of Adam. With strong and careful riding 
now the colt’s education would proceed without touching the desperate and 
revolutionary phase of bucking ; in ten minutes he was being hauled to right and 
left, round and round in a figure of eight pattern, and his eyes had taken on the 
liquid puzzled look that to educated observation means submission. Within an 
hour Matt was riding him round the horse paddock, while Somers rode alongside 
on a steady horse. The bay colt reefed and sidled, warring against control, and 
yet giving in to it point by point with that magnificent docility that makes the 
heart of the true horse-lover rise in his throat for joy.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
NEMESIS. 

UIJAS and the alférez had ridden north-east, while 
Courtenay and I chose the opposite direction, hoping to 
pick up the trail the quicker by dividing our forces. 
The Yaqui accompanied us. We had galloped some 

two miles when we found the tracks of the horses, and following 
these discovered the spot where the party had camped overnight. 
From this point they had evidently fired the brush. Courtenay 
and I dismounted, and just then a score of buzzards rose out of 
the chaparral, whereat Procopio observed that carrion must be 
lying hard by. His curiosity spurred him to see what animal 
was dead, and presently he came racing back to us carrying a 
tale of horror. 

‘“‘ The Indios have killed them!” he shouted. 

“« Them,” we repeated, aghast, ‘‘ them ?” 
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‘‘ Not the dofias,” said the Yaqui, quickly, and I could have 
hugged him for that blessed assurance. ‘*No, senores, but the 
mestizos are there,” and he pointed to the place whence the grim 
birds had flown. 

What we found there had been-half devoured by the 
buzzards, but we saw that the heads were missing, and the 
Yaqui explained with some unction that the Notontos never 
scalped their victims, but beheaded them, taking the trophies to 
some favoured maidens as a love-token. *Twas plain that the 
Indians had revolted, and remembering the dreadful welts on the 
back of Cosmé Servin, I wondered, shuddering, what had been 
the fate of Castaieda. The Yaqui began to speculate on this, 
reciting, in his impassive tones, the different tortures in vogue 
amongst the northern and eastern tribes. Courtenay roughly 
bade him be silent. Perhaps my foster-brother’s rebuke had 
been more fittingly bestowed on John Charity. The savage lies 
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beneath the Christian’s skin, and I was mordantly sensible that 
my vengeance had been taken from me. 

Meantime, those hideous gluttons were circling overhead, 
waiting and watching. My eyes followed their movements as 
they wheeled hither and thither on outspread, motionless pinions. 
The mystery of that flight is as the mystery of death. Presently 
one swooped down into the brush, then another, and still 
another. 

“What does that mean?” said Courtenay, and his lips 
trembled, as he looked meaningly into my eyes. 

“‘ Castaneda is there, and sid 

We dared not finish the sentence. 





In sickening doubt and 


horror we mounted and rode on, the Yaqui going first. As we 
crashed through the brush, the great birds rose again. Three 


had flown to the spot we were approaching. Five flapped 
upwards, now. The sun fell upon their horrible bald heads and 
stained beaks. 

I may not set down in plain English what we discovered a 
minute later. By the irony of fate, the Notontos had done unto 
my enemy what he had tried to do to me. He was quite dead— 
killed by the ants; and the awful, ghastly torment to which his 
face bore witness racked us too, and seared for ever our 
memories. There are things, as I say, too loathsome to be 
described. Yet, surely, it is well that fancy should at times 
enter the charnel-house. Not often, for we might go mad, but 
once and again ; so that the question may be met and answered : 
Might not a similar fate have overtaken us ? 

So died, in torture unspeakable, a man who had hated me 
with a malinity happily rare. He had been a traitor, a tyrant, 
a beast. Once he had lain an innocent babe in his mother’s 
bosom. Can one doubt that he was the architect of the evil 
within him? I learned many years after that the Notontos had 
cut every sinew in his body before committing it to the earth, but 
they could not wring a cry from their victim. He had all the 
vices and one virtue—-Fortitude. 

Of the three of us Courtenay was most affected. 

““My God!” he cried, “1 counted him my friend. He 
seemed a good fellow. What brought him to such a pass?” 

I was silent. 

‘«‘ His sensuality,” my foster-brother answered slowly. ‘‘ That 
and nothing else. The octopus of sins that sucks the blood from 
the brain and the heart and the soul.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and I guessed what 
thoughts were streaming through his mind. He was standing in 
the presence of the God of Wrath. 

The Yaqui looked impatiently at me. 

“Courtenay,” said I softly ; ‘come, we must think of the 
living, not of the dead.” 

‘God forgive me,” he exclaimed. 
have been!” 

The Yaqui said that the lives and honour of the captives 
would be protected till the Notontos reached their own tribe. 


‘“‘ What a selfish beast I 


Of what would then take place he maintained silence. As we 
were mounting our horses Quijas and the others rode up. Before 


separating we had agreed to fire a couple of shots as soon as the 
trail was picked up. 

We then held a council of war. 

The lieutenant, who had served in some of Vallejo’s cam- 
paigns on the fronteva del norte, and the Yaqui were the only ones 
present who knew something of the lay of the country. By the 
latter’s advice we essayed a short cut by which we should arrive 
the quicker at a divide in the mountains across which the Indians 
must needs pass. You must picture to yourself a wild and rugged 
country, gashed with gulches and canons, divided into immense 
watersheds, heavily timbered, and excellently watered. The 
Indians love the creeks, and are loath to leave them, living as 
they do upon game, fish, and such roots as grow for the most 
part in moist lands. The Yaqui said they would surely follow 
the creek upon which they had camped till they came to its 
source, then, crossing a divide, they would strike another stream 
which emptied itself into the San Joaquin river. Down this also 
they would travel till they came to the valley. The creek we 
were on wound in and out of the foothills, and the Yaqui 
proposed that we should keep on the crests of these hills, good 
galloping ground; whereas in the creek bottoms there was much 
tangled undergrowth, through which even the Indios would be 
constrained to move at a snail’s pace. 

However, of that day’s travel I can remember little save the 
intolerable fatigue and pain of it. I had started from Castaheda’s 
adobe battered and bruised, more fit to be abed than astride a 
horse, and the harder I rode the softer 1 seemed to grow, till my 
body was as it were a bag of aching pulp, so invertebrate and 
wretched was my condition. My companions eyed me with a 
dismay they could not disguise, and afterwards Courtenay told 
me that he was hourly expecting to see me fall from my horse. 
The old don, too, looked ghastly, cadaverous, for he was well on 
in years and the victim of more than one disorder. I suppose I 
became delirious, for I began to hear mysterious sounds; the 
murmur of the leaves, the soughing of the pines, the babble of 
the brooks became articulate, speak ng a tongue that my fancy 
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could interpret; and this voice from the woods whispered of 
rest, rest, a syren’s lullaby wooing me to a sleep that I dimly 
apprehended would have no waking. 

But in every young man there are, thank Heaven, reserves 
of strength only obedient to the voice of necessity. For when 
we reached the divide of which I have spoken, and when Quijas 
came to me and said exultantly that we had outstripped the enemy 
—when I learned this blessed news, I say, my pains fell from me, 
and I became myself again. A trout stream gurgled and bubbled 
below the hog-back on which we stood, and Quijas bade me 
bathe in it, which I and Courtenay did without further urging, 
sloughing our grime and emerging, like Naaman, cleansed of 
mental and physical ills. Then the lieutenant, cunning in the 
art of ambuscades, submitted a plan of attack. 

He proposed to leave our horses and take to the bed of the 
creek (where running water would leave no tracks), following the 
stream till we came to a place suitable for an ambush. He sent 
the Yaqui ahead at a dog-trot—a pace these fellows can keep up 
all day—and we followed less nimbly, although aglow with the 
ardour of battle. In this fashion we must have splashed along 
for nearly an hour, sometimes ankle, sometimes knee-deep in the 
water, for twas the lieutenant’s notion (and a good one) to let 
the enemy’s advance guard slip by us if it were possible, thereby 
splitting up and weakening their force. The Yaqui would give 
us timely warning of the approach of the scouts, then we would 
crouch in the shelter of the willows, and, when they had passed, 
charge boldly on the centre. This plan, none the less, came to 
naught, for suddenly the Yaqui came hurrying back with tidings 
that a rancheria lay below us on the right bank of the creek, that 
our Notontos were encamped there, and, lastly, that some 
ceremony—-a dance, he thought—was about to take place. 

‘“*This is the tribe,” said the lieutenant, “that has been 
ravaging the fat ranchos of Santa Clara. I knew they had a 
rancheria somewhere in these mountains.”’ 

Procopio was of opinion that the affair had been pre-arranged. 
He knew that Castaneda’s Indians had chafed beneath his cruelty 
and tyranny, that they were eager to rejoin their own tribe, and 
only awaiting an opportunity to do so. We agreed that the 
situation had become more serious. Fight now we must, but the 
questions ‘‘*how”’ and “ when” were not so easily determined. 
Courtenay, remembering school fights, urged that the first blow 
be struck by us; one to amaze and terrify by its unexpectedness. 
Quijas wondered what function was engaging the attention of 
braves just returned from the war-path. He had studied the 
customs of these tribes, and hoped to turn that knowledge to 
account. After a successful foray these red-skinned caterans, as 
a rule, crown their misdeeds with a disgusting orgy ; a Saturnalia. 
To this day licentious festivals are common with the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico, and breed now, as then, trouble 
between the white and red races. 

Finally, we concluded to crawl as close as possible to the 
village, and then, at a given signal from the lieutenant, charge. 
The Yaqui was positive that every fighting man would take part 
in the dance, and our chief danger lay in the meeting of some 
squaw or child. Even this chance was slim, for the women and 
children seldom stray far from the tepees when a function is 
tickling their curiosity. 

It was pitch dark when we left the stream. Procopio led us 
to a knoll just above the plateau whereon the rancheria was 
situated. Of course we could see nothing, but I describe the 
place as I saw it on the following morning. The tepees, or 
lodges, were merely willow poles driven into the ground and 
covered with brush and clay. We discovered, later, that this 
village had been ravaged by the small-pox, so the size of it was 
out of proportion to the population. Well, we waited impatiently 
till the moon rose, seemingly the time set by the Indians for the 
opening exercises, for we heard many shouts, and saw, that a 
large bonfire had been built in the centre of the rancheria. Quijas 
said that a fire-dance was about to begin, and he added that the 
moon plays an important part in Indian mythology. Meantime, 
creeping nearer, we noted that a crowd had gathered around the 
pyre. The children were nude, and the men almost so, but the 
women wore aprons of grasses. However, at this particular 
time we saw nothing save the huge pile of brush, the pyramidal 
tepees, and the dark forms of the Indians silhouetted against the 
silvery radiance of the moon-lit ground. Presently a procession 
was formed, and the men began to circle round the pyre, chanting 
some peculiar epistrophe, for after each clause that seemingly 
contained a question the women would answer in a low mournful 
wail. 

‘‘ That is their mode of worship,” whispered Quijas. 

Then the character of the ceremony changed, and the crowd 
formed itself into two lines, while an expectant hush fell upon all. 
It is hardly necessary to add that each of us had strained his 
eyes, hoping to catch a glimpse of the captives, but so far we had 
seen none but Indians. We were also burning to attack; the 
enemy outnumbered us by ten to one; yet we knew that only a 
few of them were armed with modern weapons. The lieutenant, 
however, refused flatly to give the word “charge,” for he said 
that in half-an-hour opportunity would be riper. 
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The moon was now at an angle that enabled us to see more 
clearly, and suddenly out of the shadows of the tepees came 
Letty and Magdalena. Letty walked first, Magdalena followed, 
but ’twas plain that the interest of the Indians was focussed on 
my cousin. 

“‘ Merciful Heaven !” ejaculated Courtenay, “are they going 
to burn them ?” 

Quijas assured me that women captives were never so 
treated. 

‘* Poy Dios,” whispered Quijas. ‘‘ They think she is the 
moon-maiden.” 

He came near to making a bull’s-eye, for there had been a 
superstition in many Californian tribes that one day a lovely 
moon-maiden would rule over them, and teach her children magic 
arts and sciences. Later, we learned that a greater honour had 
been vouchsafed my white-skinned cousin. The Notontos had 
confounded her with the Virgin Mary, believing that our Lady 
had become again incarnate. To those who had been baptised— 
and all of Castaneda’s men were once neophytes of the missions— 
the Mother of God was little more than a beautiful woman with 
blue eyes, golden hair, and milk-white skin. And, further, it 
seems that Castaneda had encouraged this belief on the part of 
his serfs. No doubt it tickled his cynicism to see the feelings so 
lovely a creature would be certain to inspire turned by the breath 
of superstition into holy and adoring passion. And, curiously 
enough, this led to the Mexican’s fearful end, for the Indians, 
noting the horror and disgust with which this divine lady 
regarded their tyrant, assured themselves that in killing him they 
were pleasing themselves and also the God to whom they had 
prayed as children. 

Meantime, Letty had withdrawn to the right of the pyre 
accompanied by Magdalena and some squaws. The lines of men 
and women then dissolved; the pyre was fired; the braves 
kindled torches: and the fire-dance began. . As they danced they 
sang, while the children imitated the cries of animals. The 
yapping of coyotes was very perfectly rendered, and I remembered 
that the souls of Indians are constrained to dwell for a season in 
the bodies of these wild curs. At that very moment Procopio 
nudged me, and whispered that he had seen his little grandfather 
in the skin of a coyote only two days before, and that, doubtless, 
he (the little grandfather) was present and enjoying the 
proceedings. 

We waited patiently till the excitement was at its height, 
then the lieutenant bade us prepare to attack. My lips twitched 
into a smile as I marked a joyous gleam in the eyes of the padre. 
By his oath a friar may shed no blood save in such cases as 
these. But now the soldier skipped out of his habit, as a snake 
sloughs its dingy skin, and he loosened his knife in its sheath 
with the air of an old campaigner. The soldiers had carbines 
and pistols; Procopio, Courtenay, and I carried rifles; but 
Jaynes drew his cutlass, with a grim grin upon his broad face, 
while the don laid a lean thumb on the edge of his pufal. It 
was understood that we should charge, reserving our fire, for 
they might scatter like sheep before a grizzly; and, accordingly, 
racing down the slope we were well into the heart of the crowd 
before they were aware of our presence. Like the famous field 
of San Buenaventura, it had proved a bloodless victory had not 
Castafeda’s Indians stood their ground. These poor fellows, 
believing that in any case death would be their portion, fought 
like Dervishes, and the others, taking heart when they saw how 
few we were, snatched up what weapons they could find and 
attacked us venomously in the rear. Courtenay was beside me 
cutting and slashing a path to his wife. Suddenly, I saw a 
flaming torch thrust into his face, and then, above the screaming 
of the squaws and the yells of our soldiers, I could hear his 
agonised cry: ‘I am blind, blind.” He reeled back, and I 
caught him in my arms. 

' ‘Lie here,” I whispered. ‘I will come to you as soon as 
can,” 

‘‘ John,” he replied, in a strange, awe-stricken voice. ‘* Did 
I not tell you that I should never see her sweet face again ?”’ 

As he spoke I was attacked by the same man, and with the 
same weapon: a blazing brand. Fortunately, old Mark saw the 
miscreant’s purpose and cut him down. ‘Then, in the crash and 
confusion of the mélée, I was torn from Courtenay and had to 
fight desperately for my own hand. 

After five minutes of hot work the Indians broke and ran, 
as if a panic had struck every man at once. Some made for the 
tepees, others scurried away into the hills. Now, by the light of 
the still blazing bonfire I could see Letty and Magdalena. They 
were standing together; their arms interlaced. I ran towards 
them, but at the same moment two-of Castafeda’s fellows 
approached from the other side of the pyre. As the glow of the 
flames fell full upon their faces I could read their purpose. They 
had returned to slay the false goddess who in their opinion was 
responsible for these woes. 

‘* Letty,” I shrieked, in English, ‘‘run, run!” 

She obeyed, having learned as a child the value of swift, 
unquestioning compliance with authority. But to my horror 
Magdalena stood where she was. Why, why? Did she think 
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in that supreme moment that I had forgotten her, because I 
called first to Letty? Who knows? Was the anguish in my 
voice proof final that I loved my cousin better than her? Did 
she realise that by staying where she was Letty’s safety was 
assured, for the Indians were very near, and. would doubtless 
have overtaken both of them before I could interfere? These 
questions have tormented me ever since. I called to her—in 
vain. The little grey figure, lonely and forlorn, calmly awaited 
certain death. And my heart tells me that as it had been with us 
in the beginning, so it was in the end. I had never understood 
this daughter of another race, of another day, and she, alas! had 
never understood me. I feel assured that she sacrificed her life 
for a rival, because she believed that I—I willed it. 

You understand that all of this took place in less than a 
minute, although the memory of it has festered for fifty years. 
Never, during that weary time, have I been able to speak of 
what I saw, not even to my mother. Can that man give sorrow 
words who has seen happiness murdered before his eyes; who 
has watched life and love escaping upon the wings of a blunder ? 
Here was I, a strong man, constrained to witness the shipwreck 
of hope; powerless to save, unable to speak—the wretched 
creature and victim of a misunderstanding. Can such a one 
survey his loss calmly, critically? Would thatI could. Inafter 
years, when Courtenay was master of the Abbey, honoured, and 
respected, and loved; when he told me, as he often did, that the 
loss of his sight (which had plunged him at first into direst 
despair) had proved indeed a gain—for by the grace of Heaven 
what was good in him ripened in adversity—when Letty, fond 
wife and mother, would take my hand in hers and whisper to me 
that God in His wisdom knows what is best for His creatures ; 
when, in fine, in the evening of a life that men counted success- 
ful (the lands at Branciforte made me rich), I was sensible of the 
peace and rest that crown labour and sorrow—at such times as 
these, I submit, I did dimly apprehend that my little maid was 
but ill-equipped for the struggles and disappointments of life 
to-day. She was of Arcadia, the child of Nature—a flower that 
blooms only in a land of sunshine, that wilts before the storm. 

The man who stabbed her received the butt end of my rifle 
on his skull, but the other, before I could recover, had driven his 
punal into the fleshy part of my left shoulder, and the force of 
the blow brought me to my knees.,; As the fellow bent over me 
to withdraw his knife, I caught him by the ankle and flung him 
over my hip. But he fell like a cat, and running in clasped me 
around the waist. As we swayed back and forth, my ribs seemed 
to be breaking with the pressure, but he dared not shift his hold, 
while I was impotent. Now in wrestling, as you know, the art 
lies in using not only your own strength but the strength of your 
adversary. Accordingly, as this redskin hugged me to his sinewy 
chest, I threw all my weight and strength in the same direction, 
so that we came to the ground with a crash that loosened his 
hold. Before he could recover—I being atop of him—I hau 
clapped on him a half-Nelson, and so had him at my mercy. 
Just then the one I had stunned crawled up from the side and 
stabbed me in the right pectoral. Although giddy from loss of 
blood I was able to despatch both of them, at the end falling 
across their bodies—to all intent as dead as they. 

When my wits came back to me, Quijas was bandaging my 
wound. Letty, it seemed, had run screaming to him, and, doubt- 
less, his prompt help saved my life. He had fought like a 
paladin; now, once again, he was physician and priest. 

“Magdalena?” I gasped. 

It seemed an eternity before he replied. Then he said very 
gently: ‘* My son, she is dead.” 

I am glad that he told me the truth in plain words. These 
friars are trained to leave many things unsaid. Had Quijas 
soiled the silence that followed with those trite, sorry phrases 
that rise so glibly to the lips of the Chadbands of the church, it 
would have been in my heart to smite him on the mouth. 

She was dead. 

I closed my eyes,and the past flitted before me; those 
phantoms of what had been, those gibbering wraiths of what 
might have been. And my own ambitions, so mean and petty 
now, clamoured like furies, calling me fool and dolt. O! my love, 
my little love! Are you waiting for me on the shore to whose 
lee I am drifting? At the last, as the shadows close around me, 
shall I see your faithful eyes? Shall I hear your tender voice ? 
Shall I feel your arms about me, your lips upon mine? 

Ah! who knows ? 

FINIs. 








Dairy and Other Cattle: Devons. 


PLEASANT air of romance hangs about the farm pro- 
A ducts of Devonshire, its cream, and cider, and chickens. 
Probably there is no man in England believes more 
devoutly in the transcendent merits of his own county than your 
true Devonian. His faith extends to the ‘‘ Rubies of the West,” 
as he calls the red Devon cattle that for many centuries have 
been reared on the homesteads of this part of England. It is 
claimed for them indeed that they are descended from the 
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aboriginal cattle of the South-west, and the whole red colour, 
combined with fineness of face and bone, go to support the theory. 
Only within comparatively recent times have the Devons been 
considered high class dairy cows. Anciently they were- bred 
either for beef or as beasts of burden. To this day the plough-ox 
is cccasionally to be seen in Gloucester, Wilts, Devon, and 
Somerset, but he is employed to such a small extent that it 
would not be worth a breeder’s while to 
develop a special race for the purpose. 

In 1776, Arthur Young, who became 
infected with the local enthusiasm, praised 
the Devon cattle in high terms. Speaking 
of those famous breeders, the brothers 
Quartly, he says: ‘ Of their fattening quali- 
ties they observed that the Somerset graziers 
are the judges, who are known to prefer them. 
For working none can exceed them. As 
milkers they are represented as possessing 
much merit. They had two cows that gave 
each 17 pints at a meal, and would make 
in general 1o4lb. of butter per week in the 
flow of the season.’ To the family men- 
tioned is in large measure due the preserva- 
tion of the breed and the development of the 
characteristics alluded to by Young, During 
the Peninsular War, when wheat rose to 
famine price, and other foodstuffs were cor- 
respondingly enhanced in value, the farmers 
were greatly tempted to plough up their 
pastures and dispose of their cattle to the 
butcher. There was a time indeed when it 
appeared that all the best animals had dis- 
appeared, and it seemed as though the 
breed would become extinct or be preserved 
only by wholesale crossing. Under these 
circumstances, in the year 1794 Mr. Francis 
Quartiy took the matter up. He and a few 
other breeders at first resolved to retain some of their best cattle, 
but fearing this would not be sufficient, he began to buy right and 
left, wherever he saw a good animal in the way of going to the 
shambles. From that year onward he set himself to the improve- 
ment of the Devons breeding largely within his own herd. He 
used his own bulls exclusively, but occasionally introduced cows 
from outside. He lived on to 1856, and died at the ripe old age 
of 92, but twenty years before that he had given up cattle- 
breeding and sold his herd. <A nephew, Mr. John Quartly, 
purchased thirteen of the females and continued the work at 
Champson. He died in 1894, aged 6, and was followed by his 
son, who was killed in an accident two years later. 

Almost equally valuable service was performed by the Davy 
family at Rose Ash and Flitton Barton. Colonel Davy, who 
founded the Devon Herd Book, and whose history of the breed 
appears in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soctety, is the 
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grandson of Mr. John Davy, of Rose Ash, who lived trom the 
second to the ninety-sixth year of the eighteenth century, and left 
a very fine herd behind him. Half of it went to Fiitton Barton, 
an uncle of Colonel Davy, who cultivated the dairy properties of 
the breed. The Flitton herd, after passing through several 
hands, was eventually sold and distributed. We cannot go at 
detail into the history of every herd, but the names of the following 
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families may give a hint to the reader of what stock is worth 
buying. James White Parsons, the Messrs, Buckingham and 
Tapp, of Twitchen; Halse and Mogridge, of Molland: and 
Michael Thorne, of North Molton, all kept their herds througi 
the wartime. Mr. Richard Merson, of Brinsworthy, Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland at Hornicote, and Earl Fortescue are names 
associated with good herds. So are those of Blake, Morley, and 
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Farthing, in Somerset, Rodd and Tremayne, in Cornwall. In 
Norfolk, Shropshire, and Essex, as well as the western counties, 
good herds have been maintained. 

It scarcely needs saying that toa certain extent these various 
tribes differ among themselves. That is true of every breed. 
A cattle enthusiast nearly always has his own notions of excellence 
and he breeds for the purpose of realising his ideal. Naturally, 
his descendants take their traditions from him, and in time each 
herd receives a stamp of its own. Here we must disregard these 
local peculiarities and be content to set forth the main differences. 
It has to be noticed first that the Devon is a general purpose 
cow, and rather more of a meat-producer than a milk-giver, 
though a peculiarity of the breed is that a good milker is often very 
good indeed... Both at shows and in private ownership it 1s not 
unusual to meet with a Devon cow of extraordinary excellence 
from a dairy point of view. Mrs. Stone, of Catford, on Breedon 

Hill, had one that often gave 
24lb. of butter per day, was 
_ milked till nearly twenty years 
old, and then fatted so well on 
grass alone that her dressed 
carcase weighed S8oolb. Many 
such examples could be quoted, 
and a local writer, Mr. Alexan- 
der Watt, gives it as his ex- 
perience at the Government 
Farm, Princetown, South 
Devon, that three North 
Devons required in the milking 
season no more food than two 
Ayrshires or Shorthorns, and 
produced from 14lb. to 2lb. of 
butter more in the week. 
But probably local knowledge 
enabled him to select the best 
Devons, while the others were 
not good samples. The milk 
is, however, of good quality. 

A general purpose cow 
ought to be a compact animal 
rather under the average size. 
Butchers say that the fashion is 
all tor small joints, and a little 
cow when fatted for selling has 
far more chance than a large 
one. This is worth particular 

attention in this instance, because there are a larger and a 
smaller variety of Devon. An offshoot of the true Devon, the 
South Devon or South Ham was probably formed by the 
introduction of a Guernsey cross, and perhaps fulfils the condi- 
tions of a general purpose dairy cow better than the original. 

In colour they are of a somewhat paler red. But though 
the general uniformity of colour in Devon cattle is a str king 
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characteristic, the shades are various, from cherry red to chestnut 
red. Lord Somerville told Arthur Young that he preferred a 
very glossy mahogany skin, ‘‘ with curls like ripples of wind on 
a smooth mill-pond.”” The Devon in shape ought to be plump 
and compact like a Dexter, weighing more than its apparent size 
would seem to betoken. A Devon cow ought to have a fine, 
rather small head with indented forehead, long, spreading, upward 
turned horns, a full gentle eye encircled with an orange ring, 
open clean nostrils, creamy white nose, and the general expression 
quiet and intelligent. Many of the points described by Arthur 
Young are good for to-day—the great width between the hips, 
‘the tail not set on high, not to rise, but be snug, and the line to 
be straight with the backbone, the belly to be light and rather 
tucked up; if fat before the udder it is a sign of good milk.” 
A few changes may be ascribed to fashion, such as the colour of 
the horns. In his time they were white with yellow tips; the 
Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society say they should be of a waxy 
colour with darker tips. 

Anyone starting to keep an ancient and pure breed such as 
this will do well to begin with pedigree stock, at any rate if the 
ambition to exhibit be entertained. Should the ancestry be 
satisfactory, then for dairy purposes the nearer a cow approaches 
to the ideal dairy shape, wedge-like, her hinder part being the 
thick end of the wedge, good milk veins, well-formed udder, the 
whole capacity of the cow directed as far as possible to milk- 
production, the more likely is she to give satisfaction. 

From a dairyman’s point of view, the virtues of the Devon 
may be summarised as threefold. Firstly, her milk is of the 
richest, and it has to be remembered that this is due to breed. 
You may improve the quality of milk by judicious feeding, but 
the distinctive quality remains ; just as a gardener may increase 
the yield of his Lord Suffield apples, but can in no circumstances 
give them the flavour of Blenheim Oranges. In the second 
place the Devon is an easily-fed, and therefore an economical, 
cow. Thirdly, she is a general purpose cow. Modern experts, 
particularly Jersey enthusiasts, hold that it is hopeless to work for 
both meat and milk; these are days of specialisation, and even 
the cows must be specialised. One hesitates to say they are 
altogether wrong from the point of view of those who have to 
lace modern competition ; but if you are set upon having a cow 
that may be fatted for the market when her milking days are 
over, it would be difficult to select a more suitable one than ‘ the 
Ruby of the West.” 

MippLinGc Cuaracter, the bull in the illustration, belongs 
to the Hon. Claud B. Portman, and won the first prize in his 
class at Maidstone. The cow, Motty V., also first at the same 
show, belongs to Mr. |. C. Williams. 
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1ate worthy so to reiurn, has ‘‘scored ” not a little in being able to yive to 

its readers that triumphant burst of music, happily entitled ‘* Astriea 
Victrix,” in which Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne celebrates the triumph of 
British arms in South A rica. Every one of the twelve stanzas is excellent, not 
a word is wasted, not a syllable is inappropriate or without its passiona e 
meaning. The old masery of music in words, the old alliterative magic is there, 
and one knows not which stanzas to select as the best, but perhaps the last two, 
in their contrast of just a d burning scorn and pure triumph, are the most 
memorable. Hearken to him! Do they not run like a torrent ? 


“No false white flag that fawns 
On faith till murder dawns 
Blood-red from hell-black treason’s heart of hate 
Left ever shame’s foul brand 
Seared on an English hand : 
And yet our pride vouchsa‘es them grace too great 
For other pride to dream of: scorn 
Strikes retribution silent as the stars at morn. 


** And now the living breath 
Whose life puts death to death, 
Freedom, whose name is England, stirs and thrills 
The burning darkness through 
Whence fraud and slavery grew, 
We scarce may mourn our dead whose fame fulfils 
The record where her foes have read 
That earth shall see none like her born ere earth be dead.” 


Death has been busy recently, for that matter he is busy always, but two of 
those whom he has cut off of late will be sadly missed. First among them is, 
or was, Mr, Stephen Crane, cut off long before he had reached his prime, a man 
from whom, after ‘* The Red Badge of Courage,” almost anything might have 
been expected. He was to have writien much more ; he leaves a batch of short 
stories behind him to make us mourn for what is lost ; he was to have gone to 
St. Helena for the Morning Post. But, as the ‘Academy puts it with true pathos, 
in an appreciative memoir: ‘‘ This youth wandered much over the world in his 
brief, brilliant life. As we write, his last journey is beginning. He is being 
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taken to his home in America.” From the same source I learn that Stephen 
Crane, who, to use Mr. George Wyndham’s keen phrase, could write a book 
‘full of sensuous impressions that leap out of the picture,” had actually never 
seen a battle when he wrote his masterpiece, and that it was only after 
pirticipating in the Greco-Turkish War that he was able to say with knowledge, 
‘The Red Badge is all right.” 

Miss Mary Kingsley, too, will be sadly missed. Indefatigable in work and 
exploration, a lively writer, a bold explorer, and never reticent in expressing her 
opinions in print, she left her mark deeply on her generation. Of her both 
Charles and Henry Kingsley would have been proud if they had lived to see her 
fame. 

I take the following from the Daily Chronicle: ‘* A curious literary and 
artistic quarrel is in the air, and may even reach the Law Courts, Ina popular 
magazine there appears a story which bears in plot a resemblance to Mr. Anstey’s 
‘The Giant’s Robe.’ The hero—or villain—is a youny poet who suggests a 
well-known writer. The artist who has illustrated the story has quite inadver- 
tently drawn a speaking likeness, not only of the writer in question, but also of 
his publisher. Naturally, a certain amount of annoyance has been caused. 
Perhaps the most curious thing about the matter is that the author of the story, 
the artist, the poet, and the publisher are all well acquainted with each other.” 
The <aAcademy understands that the aggrieved author is Mr. Le Gallienne, 
and the astonished publisher is Mr. Harmsworth. But it is a pity that neither 
the Academy nor the Daily Chronicle has, even at the risk of giving a gratuitous 
advertisement, told us what the popular magazine is. We should all have been 
so ready to express our opinions in private on the rights and wrongs of the 
matter, long before the Courts of Law had, to use a legal phrase, got seisin of 
the subject. 

That pretty little booklet ‘‘ Village Notes,” by Pamela Tennant (Leine- 
mann), comes out at a most opportune moment, for its author is no less a person 
than the Mrs. Tennant who appears in Mr. Sargent’s great pictur’, and there is 
no denying that to have seen the picture adds great zest to the enjoyment of the 
book. It is dedicated ‘‘to my brother George Wyndham,” many of the chapters 
having appeared originally in the Oz¢/ook, in which that brilliant man of letters 
and politics is believed to have a large interest. Moreover, the little articles 
were well worthy to be reprinted, for they are full of keen and cultivated 
appreciation of the beauty and the humour and the pathos of country life. ‘I 
think,” says the author, ‘* we must go nowadays to the uneducated, as we call 
them, if we are to learn how beautiful the English language can be; for they 
are not weighed down by the load of overmuch adjective, and have a simp'icity 
of phrase which leaves their meaning wonderfully clear.” 

It gives me much pleasure to direct attention to an interesting booklet on 
‘©Small Horses in Warfare,” written by Sir Walher Gilbey, and published ly 
Messrs. Vinton and Company. Sir Walter Gilbey’s authority is beyond all 
question, and his opinion, is firstly, that our present big civalry horses, nurtured 
more or less in luxury, are unable to withstand the hardships and exertions of a 
campaign ; and, secondly, that in our own forest and moorland breeds we have 
the foundation of the stock of a very desirable military animal. He would use 
the forest or moorland dams, and for sire a small thorough-bred or Arab. He 
would, as far as possible, encourage the stock produced to eke out its existence 
entirely in the open air and without artificial food. There is praciically no 
doubt that he is right, and the wonderful performances of small and ill-fed horses, 
of which he has collected an account, make very interesting reading. 

Very pleasant is the account given by the Darly Chronicle of Mr. John 
Fiske, whom Professor Marshall S. Snow calls ‘the brainiest man turned out 
of Harvard during fifty years.” He works very hard, and is perhaps the best 
known of modern American historians. Whenever he works he smokes, when- 
ever he can find a draught he sits in it, and he always wears the thinnest possible 
clothes, Avoiding all conventions about regular meals, he eats when he is 
hungry and drinks when he is thirsty ; and his main drink is beer, of which he 
drinks two or three quarts every day. . The result is a remarkably fine man of 
fifty-eight, 6ft. high, and weight about 214st. I myself, in a small way, emulate 
Mr. John Fiske, weighing less, but drinking a good deal of beer, and smoking 
always. Friends have been known to suggest that this is unhealthy; but the 
case of Mr. John Fiske will be a complete answer to them whenever they next 
raise their ridiculous theory that either beer or tobacco can do anybody any 
harm. 

A horrible suggestion comes from a matter-of-fact Scotchman and a 
member of the Scottish Archzeological Society, that the great Omar, whose 
verses, as rende:ed by FitzGerald, we learned by heart and quote at all times 
and seasons, whose memory the club of the elect celebrate in decent revelry and 
in glowing speeches, never existed, and that the Rubaiyat is an unblushing 
forgery. It is, of course, fitting that such a suggestion should come from the 
country which produced Ossian and Macpherson. But apart from the fact that the 
whole idea is probably chimerical, what does it matter? For the most of us, who 
are not Persian scholars, the one priceless thing is FitzGerald’s version. Who 
wrote the poem to start with matters nota bit. Its undying truth end music 
and philosophy remain. 

Books to order from the library : 

‘“‘ The Sport of Kings.” W. Scarth Dixon, (Richards.) 

*¢ An Orleans Diary.” Cuvillier Fleury. (Plon, Paris.) 

‘The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest.” Sir H. Maxwell. (Blackwood.) 
‘© Tne Sword of the King.” Ronald Macdonald. (Murray.) 


‘Debts of Honuur.” Maurus Jokai. (Jarrold.) LOOKER-ON, 
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AT THE THEATRE | 


“TSIDELIO,” Beethoven’s only opera, is too seldom given at 

Covent Garden; its representation must always possess an 
interest far out of the ordinary, as the one work ot its class 
from the pen of the ‘master of masters’ of music. At 
Covent Garden this season it is given in German, its native 
tongue, as, of course, it should be. It has had the advan- 
tage of the presence of Fraulein Ternina, perhaps the best 
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of all German dramatic sopranos now before the public, who 
gave to the part of Leonora an intensity of acting and an 
effectiveness and power of singing of infinite value to the 
character: Fraulein Scheff is another decided acquisition to the 
Covent Garden company; she has a pretty soprano voice, and 
acts charmingly. Herr Dippel was a fine Florestan. Herr 
Mottl’s command of orchestra and chorus—both of whom were 
in exceptionally good form—was very nearly perfect. 

Herr Morr conducted, also, an excellent rendering of the 
cycle of the ** Ring des Nibelungen,” which will be repeated. 





S51GNORA Duster has at last appeared this season as the heroine 
of “La Dame 
aux Cameélias,” 
which attracted a 
large audience to 
the Lyceum 
Theatre. What 
we have said of 
the great actress’s 
acting in other 
parts, we say 
again of this. It 
is great art, it is 
an inimitable ex- 
pression of emo- 
tions, but it is 
not impersona- 
tion. Her Mar- 
guerite Gautier 
convinces and 
allures by the 
wonderful 
naturalness and 
apparent artless- 
ness of the 
actress’s style ; 
but she is not 
the courtesan 
imagined by 
Dumas fils. She 
gives us an atmo- 
sphere of refine- 
ment — not the 
affected __refine- 
ment which 
might, perhaps, 
be expected, but 
the real refine- 
ment of a real 
gentlewoman. 
This is wrong. 
Yet, knowing that 
it is wrong, one 
rapturously ad- 
mires the perfor- 
mance of Signora 
Duse. Once 
again she shows 
us the Universal 
Woman suffering 
the sorrows of all 
womankind. Her 
joy, when with 
Armand, was de- 
licious, infectious; 
her grief when she 
parts from him, 
true and mourn- 
ful; her death, 
artistic and_ re- 
strained, but real 
and truthful. It 
was not the par- 
ticular joy of 
Marguerite, or 
her sorrow, but 
the joy and sorrow of Signora Duse’s Universal Woman. And 
as such, nothing could have been more beautiful. The Italian 
company assisting her, as usual, were earnest and artistic 
without being in the least interesting. 
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Miss Juvia NEILson and her comrades have begun their suburban 
and provincial tour with “As You Like It,” and readers of 
Country Lire who come within the scope of their itinerary 
will do well not to allow them to pass by. Miss Neilson’s 
Rosalind surprised and delighted us when she played it at the 
St. James’s Theatre to the Orlando of Mr. George Alexander, 
and it has lost none of its delightful qualities. It is tender, it is 
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womanly, it is sprightly, it is boyish. Of course, it is strikingly 
handsome. Miss Neilson is very satisfactorily ‘‘ supported.” 
WE need not waste time nor space over ‘‘ The Old Love,” a play 
by Mr. J. S. Pigott, recently produced at the Globe Theatre. 
There is plenty of it but nothing in it, and one can only regret 
that the talent of actors and actresses like Miss Cynthia Brooke, 
Miss Dora Barton, Mr. Mark Kinghorne, Mr. Sydney Brough, 
and Mr. F. H. Macklin should be so wasted. 

Tue spectacular stage version of ‘‘ Kenilworth,” which has been 
so successfully visiting the larger towns of England and Scotland 
for the past twelve months, has arrived in London, and has 
been habitated at 
the gorgeousPrin- 
cess of Wales’s 
Theatre, Ken- 
nington, an ade- 
quate abiding 
place for the am- 
bitious and _ not- 
able production 
wihaeh Mir. 
Howard and Mr. 
Wyndham, the 
well known mana- 
gers of theatres 
in Scotland, have 
furnished so com- 
pletely. Mr. 
Blythe, the 
adaptor of Scott, 
has done his work 
very well indeed, 
quite as well, if 
one remembers 
rightly, as Halli- 
day's “Amy 
Robsart,’”’ which 
was done at 
Drury Lane for 
the first time in 
1870. In Blythe’s 
version, the end- 
ing is a happy 
one, Amy Robsart 
being safely re- 
stored to her 
spouse before the 
curtain finally 
falls. The play 
is earnestly and 
satisfactorily 
acted. 





Ir gives much 
pleasure to the 
writer, and it is 
to be hoped to 
the reader, to 
offer a portrait of 
that well-known 
young actress, 
Miss Constance 
Collier. 

Tue revival of 
“Pygmalion and 
Galatea”’ at the 
Comedy Theatre 
is not particularly 
inspired, although 
Miss Janette Steer 
acts the character 
of the heroine 
with considerable 
charm and 
dignity. But 
Miss Steer’s is really the only thoroughly praiseworthy perform- 
ance in the piece, and even she lacks the warmth and the fancy 
necessary to an absolute fulfilment of Mr. Gilbert’s ideas. 





Titchfield Road, N.W. 





by Mr. Paul Kester, on the subject of Nell Gwynne, which she announced 

to the public more than a year ago. Miss Neilson is threatened with 
competitors as the sparkling Nell who won the heart of King Charles ; but it is safe 
to say that no one is so fitted in every way to play the character of the beautiful 
woman and sparkling creature whose heart was of gold and whose morals were 
not of the most steadfast kind. Miss Neilson’s appearance at the Haymarket 
Theatre is being anticipated with lively interest. Miss Marie Tempest, who is 
also to assume this part in a version of Mr. Anthony Hope’s Novel, ‘* Simon 


\ ' J ¥ areall awaiting the return to town of Miss Julia Neilson, with her play, 
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Dale,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, arouses curiosity, tinged with regret 
that she has deserted temporarily the ranks of the singers, where she has shone 
so long, for those of the actresses, where she will have to make a new reputation. 
Through all the history of the stage the tragedians have longed to make us laugh 
and the comedians to make us cry, and so Miss Tempest has many excellent 
precedents for ker sortie in another direction. The precedents are not all in her 
favour, but we will gallantly hope that she will surprise us by talent of a new 
kind. 

And, while we are on the subject of the divas of the lighter lyric stage— 
where Miss Tempest was a shining light—we are emboldened to ask when we 
are to see again the sweetest singer and most winsome actress of them all, Miss 
Florence St. John? She, in our time, has easily held first place, unquestioned, 
unassailed. Since she took London by storm in ‘* Madame Favart” at the 
Strand Theatre, Miss St. John has never relinquished her hold on the public, 
her supremacy hus never been endangered. Yet we have had no chance of seeing 
her for many a weary month. True it is that the public taste is now too inclined 
to musical comedy for Miss St. John’s talents in the higher branch of comic 
opera to be so eagerly sought after as before by theatrical managers ; neverthe- 
less, playgoers have the right to grumble that so charming a singer, so deligh:ful 
an actress, and so fascinating a woman should be hidden so long. 

, Writing of * musical comedy ” reminds us that Mr. George Edwardes, than 
whom there is none to speak with more authority, has been prophesying the 
decadence of the *‘ modern dress” musical play, and the gradual coming into 
their own again of genuine opera boufle or comic opera, and the old-fashioned 
costume ‘‘ extravaganza ’—improved, of course. This is good news, especially 
as Mr. Edwardes points his remarks by promising us that his next play for the 
Daly’s company will be built on opera bouffe lines, and that probably the new 
Gaiety Theatre will open with extravaganza and not musical comedy. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham will revive ‘‘The Liars” at Wyndham’s Theatre 
after ‘‘ David Garrick.” Mr. Wyndham often remarks that his managerial policy 
is to keep his plans in a state of ‘‘ fluidity,” and, really, he acts up to his 
principle most thoroughly. What of ‘*The Tyranny of Tears,” that little 
masterpiece which has been so cavalierly treated ? 

Mr. Charles Frohman, the Napoleon of managers, promises us all sorts|of 
theatrical activity in the future. One thing he promises us which we do not 
thank him for. He is going to expatriate Mr. Charles Hawtrey for two years, 
our loss being America’s gain. There is, fortunately, a long respite before ‘‘ the 
genial Charles” goes a-starring (and a-striping), for he does not take his 
departure hence until September of next year, so our tears will find a sufficiently 
large output, Mr. Frohman produces Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new play at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre in the autumn, an event we await with much 
interest, for Mr. Jones has been silent too long. 

Sir Henry Irving has relented a little; he hints he may not confine us 
absolutely to ‘‘ Olivia.” Charming as that play is, and delightful as are he and 
Miss Ellen Terry in it, we want to see them in more than one play, and we are 
curious to know what revival it is he will give us in addition to the late 
Mr. Wills’s pretty version of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” PHazsus, 
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OLF is a curios game, and J. H. Taylor a wonderful player. These 
are the two facts that ‘*jump to the eyes” ona review of the greatest 
event of the golfing year—the open championship lately decided on the 

Royal and Ancient links of St. Andrews. Taylor won his spurs by victory in 
the open championship when it was played at Sandwich in 1894, and the 
following year he held the title again, that being the last occasion, until the 
present year, of the championship’s decision at St. Andrews. Then the year 
after that again he lost to Harry Vardon, after a tie, at Muirfield. And from 
that time forward, that is tosay from 1896, Vardon seemed to go right ahead of 
all his rivals, so that no one appeared able to hold him at all, and we were 
inclined to look on him as the parallel prodigy of John Roberts at billiards and 
of Dr. W. G. Grace at cricket. And during most of that time Taylor’s name 
was very little heard of. Vardon appeared to have done him up in a neat 
parcel and laid him on the shelf, where he remained in the position not of the 
best, but of the doubtfully second best, golfer in Great Britain. But during 
1899 Taylor began to show a recovery of form, to intimate that the time was 
not yet come for his fossilising, and, indeed, he had none the worst of the 
exchanges with Vardon in the matches that they played shortly before the latter 
great player went on his American tour.’ Their final meeting was at Brancaster, 
where they played a very grand thirty-six hole match, ending in a half, 
although, witn an advantage of three holes in hand when only seven remained 
to play, Taylor ought to have won. Then Vardon went to America, adding 
to his glory, as we all know. When he came back, it was said that he did not 
seem to be playing quite as steadily as before, though all the old brilliancy 
was there, and Taylor beat him for the championship—beat him by no 
less than eight strokes in the four rounds, which is a big margin in that class of 
golf. And although we may say that Vardon did not play quite as well as 
before he went to America, still, no matter how well he had played, it is difficult to 
see how he could have taken any change out of such golf as Taylor showed. 
The previous record for the St. Andrews course in this competition was 77, 
made by A. Herd in one of the rounds for the championship in 1895, when 
Taylor scored his second win. Yet in this year’s championship Taylor's average, 
for the four rounds, was only a quarter of a stroke over this record for a single 
round ; a record that was then deemed something like a prodigy. His first 
round was a 79, his second a 77, equalling the record, This gave him a lead 
on the first day of four strokes over Vardon, who was a single stroke better 
than Jack White, the third man at that point. Easily best of the amateurs was 
Mr. R. Maxwell, just behind White. On the se¢ond day’s play Taylor was 78 
and 75—this final round beating the record in championship play by two strokes. 
Altogether a most extraordinary performance. In 1895, Taylor’s winning score on 
the same course was 322. This year it was 309, The last time the competition 
was held at St. Andrews, Vardon’s score of this year, which brought him in eight 
strokes behind Taylor, would have won with a stroke or two to spare. 
Following Vardon, at a respectful distance of five strokes, came Braid, a stroke 
better than Jack White, and the rest in long-drawn-out procession. It will be 
seen that Taylor was never anywhere but first on the list at the conclusion of 
any round, equal first with Vardon on the first round and increasing his 
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advantage steadily as he went on. He had a bit of luck to start him fair on the 
second day, jumping the burn with his second shot to the first hole ; but never was 
there apter illustration of the proverb that good play and good luck go together. 


POLO NOTES. 


F anyone wishes to see how much polo has increased in popularity during 
I the last few years it is necessary to visit the country clubs. To go 
to Holderness, for example, and see a gathering of 5,000 people at the 
match against Middlewood, or to Winal, one of the oldest polo clubs in 
England, where the members have expended £1,500 on a new ground, or again 
to Liverpool, where the club has a beautifully situated ground at Childwall, and 
where every year it holds a pony and horse show, which is one of the most 
successful of its kind. Last Saturday was the day of pony shows, for not only did 
Ranelagh hold a show, but Liverpool also. Both shows were successiul in 
the polo pony classes in attracting large entries of good quality. The judges 
at Ranelagh, Sir Humphrey de Trafford and Lord Shrewsbury, had no very easy 
task. Eventually they picked out three ponies, Mr. Miller’s Ladylove, and Captain 
Fenwick’s Dolly and Early Dawn, and placed them in the order named. I was 
not quite able to follow the judging in this class, but the man in the ring, who 
has the opportunity of riding the ponies, must always know more than anyone else, 
When they came to the championship class, Luna and Early Dawn were both in 
the ring. These two chestnut mares are known to be as good at the game as they 
are to look at in the show-ring.’ * It was impossible for any spectator to have a 
preference, but the judges had to decide, and fixed upon Luna. At Liverpool the 
entries were more numerous, the management having included breeding classes, 
without which a pony show loses half its interest and nearly all its practical value. 
Very successful were the Liverpool classes for young stock. Mr. Norris Midwood, 
the late president of the Polo Pony Society, was most successful, winning prizes 
with Hazel and a two year old filly, Sky Glen, the latter being a gem of the 
first water. The gold medal brood mare Luck was a very taking animal. It 
was an interesting show, as making clear what can be done in the way of breeding 
good ponies of the polo type. In the polo pony classes Mr. Tyne’s Sirenia won 
in heavy weights, and also received Mr. Norris Midwood’s silver cup. She is 
new to the show-ring ; a beautiful bay with immense depth of girth, good legs 
and feet, nice rein and the best of manners, and galloped like a race-horse. 
Not very far behind her was Mr. Ashton-Clegg’s Housemaid, the winner in the 
light-weight class, At Liverpool the polo pony classes were followed by some 
excellent harness classes, and so far the provinces beat London, for the Ranelagh 
harness class was very moderate. But, as a matter of fact, after the polo pony 
judging at Ranelagh the interest shifted to the polo ground, where the annual 
Hurlingham z. Ranelagh match was being played. For the senior club there played 
Captain Jenner, Mr. G. Sheppard, Mr. E. B, Sheppard, and Mr. L. McCreery; 
for Ranelagh, Lord Ingestre, Mr. Walter Jones, Mr. C. D. Miller, and Lord 
Shrewsbury. It is not often that we see father and son in the same team. The 
ground was a little sticky, and prevented the game from being a very fast one 
throughout. This is not to say that there were not thrilling moments of fast 
runs, for we had, of course, in Pay Leaf, Little Fancy, Bay Queen, and Venus 
some of the speediest ponies of the day. After a closz game, of which, fast or 
slow, every moment was contested, Hurlingham won ; score, 6 to 5. 

The foregoing shows demanded some notice as being the two most 
important shows of polo ponies of the year. These exhibitions mark the point 
which we have reached in polo pony breeding. It must strike everyone, 
whether interested in the game or not, that polo has produced a_ very 
excellent type of small riding horse. During the week Hurlingham played 
off their Handicap Tournament. As an annual affair this may be taken as the 
most difficult of all tournaments for the management to arrange successfully ; 
but the Hurlingham Club made a great success of the handicap. Two games 
in the ties were so closely contested that at the end of the hour the scores were 
equal, and an extra period had to be allowed, while the final was also a good 

ame. 

: While the game was going on at Hurlingham, at Ranelagh ladies were 
showing what they could do with stick and ball and in the bending race. Miss 
Isabel Blyth, who can ride well, and has often distinguished herself at the 
Stansted Polo Sports, where the competition is keen, won the bending race in 
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good style, and at a great pace. So much interest did these sports arouse that 
there were an unusually small number of people in the pavilion to see what was 
probably the best polo match of the season up to the present time-—Rugby z. 
Ranelagh. The teams were strong ones. Rugby: Mr. Walter Jones, Lord 
Shrewsbury, Mr. C. D. Miller, and Sir fH. de Trafford ; Ranelagh : Captain 
Lambton, Messrs. E. Sheppard, I’. Nickalls, and W. Buckmaster. 

At the beginning of the match Kugby perhaps had rather the better of the 
opening strokes, but Mr. E. Sheppard, who was in great form throughout, 
made a good run. Rugby had to hit out. Although Ranelagh seemed 
stronger on paper, yet the perfect training in the game of the Rugby 
players told. Several times the whole team hit the ball in succession without 
the Ranelagn men touching it. The first goal fell to Rugby by a bit of perfect 
play. Sir Humphrey de Trafford passed the ball on to Mr. Walter Jones—now 
if Mr. Jones gets away on one of his ponies he takes a good deal of catching —who 
started with the ball, and the way was cleared for him in good style. When he 
found he could not make the goal he placed the ball as favourably as possible and 
left it, and Mr. C. D. Miller hit it through. Thus Rugby had the first goal, and 
were playing the better game so far. Inthe second ten Ranelagh scored a brilliant 
goal by Mr. Buckmaster. Soon after the Rugby men missed the ball in some rough 
ground, and Ranelagh scored. Then Mr. C. D. Miller, on Policy, shot out, and the 
mare laid herself down to gallop as soon as her rider had straightened the ball; Mr. 
Miller never left the ball till he scored. The boards now showed two all. 
Though Rugby still pressed, Mr. Buckmaster, who has not been well, was not 
taking much part, but soon afier half-time he cut the ball under his pony in 
beautiful style, and pressed hard. Rugby saved the goal, and by sheer good 
passing and one very fine stroke by Mr. Walter Jones, who cut a ball on the 
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near side under his pony’s tail and foiled Mr. Buckmaster, kept the ball 
away for some tim+. They could not do more until at last Lord Shrewsbury came 
away and never was touched till he scored Rugby’s third goal. Thus Rusby 
was one to the good in the fifth ten minutes, Thereafter the course of the game 
changed, First Mr. Nickalls on Blue Sleeves had a fine run and a brilliant and 
successful shot at goal. Then Mr. Buckmaster hit a good goal by being, as he 
often is, exactly at the right spot at the critical moment. Before the end 
of the final period Ranelagh had won the match, the whole team, except 
Mr. Sheppard, who was good throughout, playing a stronger game at the close ; 
the final score was 5 to 3, and this game had but few spectators. In the next game 
Stansted, Messrs. Drake, Gilbey, Gold, and L. McCreery, played Ranelagh, 
Messrs. C. Nickalls, G. ‘Sheppard, F. Menzies, and F. Freake. Ranelagh 
were the stronger team of the two, undoubtedly, and they won from start 
to finish, by 6 goals to 2. Yet it was a good galloping game, and better to 
look at than to write of. As it is impossible to be in two places at once, I did 
not see the final of the Hurlingham Handicap Tournament between C and E 
teams, but having recourse to an experienced polo-‘tian who was present, he 
summed it up thus: It was a splendid game till half-time, the scores even, the 
play good, and the pace fair. After that E team went to pieces, and left C— 
Messrs. Daniel and Haiz, Captain Jenner, and T. B. Drybrough—to win as they 
pleased. , 

Any polo man could have spent a pleasant afternoon at any one of half-a- 
dozen clubs, and the London Polo Club had a gymkhana and a pony show, 
with Sir Walter Smythe as judge. The winner turned up in a very nice pony 
belonging to Mr, Suffert, named Psalm, to which Major Peter’s Bantam was a 
good second. X. 


THE. HOUND SHOW AT RANELAGH. 


T is not only my own opinion, but that of one of the judges 
and a leading owner of bloodhounds, that I record when I 
say this was one of the best shows in point of quality 

held this year. The Ranelagh committee do not often 
throw open their grounds to the public, but when they do 
so they show that they can look after visitors as well as their 
own members. The hound show was held behind the pavilion, 
on the new polo ground. The dogs were benched and catered 
for by Mr. Cruft. The first class to appear in the ring, and one 
of the most interesting, was that for bloodhounds. The useful 
effects of trials were noticeable, as the dogs had good legs and 
feet and many of them moved freely in the ring. Moreover, it 
was satisfactory to see that working hounds like Mrs. Oliphant’s 
were among the winners. She showed a particularly fine young 
dog, Chatley Blazer. He is straight in front, has good feet 
and great depth through the heart, and I have no doubt 
he is a capital worker and stayer. The bloodhound is 
being improved into a very useful working hound. The 
pitfall:. that lies before the fanciers of these hounds is 
undoubtedly the liking shown by some judges for the head 
points, ¢.g., wrinkles. These give character to a dog, but if 
exaggerated (and some of the specimens benched at Ranelagh 
showed a tendency that way) they make a grand dog grotesque, 
and, to say the least, cannot add to his working qualities. But it 
was a grand collection; certainly the best the present writer has 
ever seen. Notable, too, were the bitches for their good bone and 
size. The open class had Hordle Hercules and Babbo at the 
top, both well-known show bench dogs. Next to the blood- 
hounds I think most people were interested in the Borzois. 
Wolfhounds in Russia, in England they have become the 
gentlest and most graceful of drawing-room pets, with no faults 
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except that, [ believe, they find “Brer Rabbit’’ somewhat of a 
temptation. They are wonderful combinations of grace and 
power. A good Borzoi should have a head and neck like a 
snake, the depth through the heart of a good polo pony, and 
galloping quarters. It is hardly necessary to say that the finest 
kennel of Borzois in England is that of the Duchess of Newcastle. 
She has fifty-four, and among that number are the choicest speci- 
mens of the breed. None pleased me more for the combinatiou 
of high quality with galloping points than Velasquez, who in 
our first illustration is shown being presented 
to the Duchess of Cleveland. Another 
fine specimen exhibited was the Duchess of 
Cleveland’s Vilna, a grand dog of great 
power. He looks quite capable of tackling 
a wolf, while he is, | am informed, one of 
the gentlest of drawing-room pets. The 
fault of the Borzoi as a breed is a slight 
tendency to effeminacy in appearance, but 
Velasquez and Vilna have retained the 
grace without losing power. For if, as 
they are said to do, these hounds can 
chase and bring a wolf to bay they must 
need power as well as speed, the present 
writer, who has pursued many animals, 
having found none that combine speed and 
endurance in the chase to so great a degree 
as the wolf. Otter-hounds were, as a 
matter of course at this time of year, a small 
class. There was a really fine show of 
bassets, which have the advantage of 
Borzoi sin that they are working hounds 
in this country. In this class Mrs. 
Lubbock and Mr. Croxton Smith divided 
the entries and the prizes. With their-fine 
hound character, good noses, and beautiful 
music a pack of bassets offer opportunities 
to the lover of hunting who can no longer 
run with the faster beagle. The basset- 
hound is a dog that needs to be treated 
as a working one, since his peculiarities 
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might easily be exaggerated into 
monstrosities. Fortunately, as with 
the bloodhounds so with the 
bassets, the breed is more and 
more in the hands of owners who 
love sport even more than cups. 
There was a small but excellent 
show of beagles, some of the rabbit 
beagles being capital in type and 
character, one exquisite little bitch 
looking as if she had just come out 
of a picture; and Irish wolfhounds, 
Scotch deerhounds, and Great 
Danes—the latter perhaps the 
least representative class in the 
show-+filled up, with a good class 
of whippets, the rest of the benches. 
[had an interesting talk about Irish 
wolfhounds with one. well-known 
exhibitor. So far the admirers of 
the breed have not decided on 
a type, therefore the classes are 
difficult to criticise. I have always 
thought that the Irish wolfhound 
was a breed which was, so to 
speak, manufactured,’ but I am 
assured by those who should know 
that undoubtedly some real wolf- 
hound blood had survived in 
Ireland, though from constant in- 
breeding the race had . much 
deteriorated in size and bone. There is no doubt that the 
present revival of this fine breed is due to judicious out- 
crosses, especially with the Scotch deerhound. Both breeds were 
probably local varieties from a common stock, and there can be 
no doubt that some of the young dogs are showing signs that 
the attempt to get back the traditional type as seen in old 
pictures is being successful. Sportsmen and travellers will have 
noted that in every wild country where wolves or stags are chased 
a dog more or less strong, active, and fierce, with a rough coat, is 
produced. The wolfhound, Borzois, Scotch deerhound, Persian 
or Arab greyhounds, are all evolved by careful selection from an 
original type which climate and the conditions of life and sport 
have adapted to their surroundings. The show was immensely 
popular, and the Duchess of Newcastle as president, Mr. Cruft 
as secretary, and the committee, which included the president, 
the secretary, and Dr. George Hasling, all worked hard for 
success. 

The judges were: Borzois, Mr. Sidney Turner; bloodhounds, 
dverhounds, and wolfhounds, Mr. Walter Evans; Mr. Joachim 
for beagles; Mr. Leadbetter for Great Danes; and Mr. Krehl for 
the rest of the classes. The patience and thoroughness with 
which the judging was carried out was beyond praise, and made 
the rings very attractive to all who are interested in dogs. The 
Duchessés of Newcastle and Cleveland both led their own dogs 
into the ring, as did Mrs. Oliphant, whose enthusiasm and 
judgment have done so much for the working bloodhound. Among 
other visitors were Captain Burns-Hartopp, who brought down 
a coach, Captain and Mrs. Rowland Beech, and Mr. Walter Jones, 
so that the ‘shires’? were not unrepresented. While on the 
subject of howinds, I may say that Messrs. Cutler and Paton’s 
portrait of Lord Willoughby de Broke and his hounds is being 
exhibited at 61, Jermyn Street. This picture has been bought 
hy Lord North and the committee for presentation to the late 
Master of the Warwickshire, of whom it is no flattery to say that 
he was, perhaps, the best amateur huntsman in England. The 
portraits are, it appears to me, excellent. But hunting men 
should see the picture for themselves. — X. 
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_ SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS, 
gt (To rH Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—Let me warn your correspondent, Mr. J. P. Stanley, to have nothir to 
do with the « three-pull ” singlestrigger mechanism. In guns of this descri tien 
alter the firing of the right bariel, #q intermedia‘e pull is effected apthilinti ally 
hetween the firing of the two barrelsbut in the event of a miss-fire with the 
first barrel, the intermediate pull has he made by the shooter before the 
second barrel can be fired. A miss-fire at May time is most disconcerting, but 
in this case, when the cartridge in the rivht Baryel fails to ex; lode ume is 
double miss-fire, so to speak, before the shut fromthe left barrel can be fired. 
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better than that adopted by Cogswell and Harrison, of New Bond Street, but | 
have no doubt that there are others as good that I have not tried. At one time 
I was a firm disbeliever in the principle, but I must confess that I am now a 
convert. I cannot imagine anyone who has handled and used a really relial.e 
single-trigger going back to the double-trigger gun. —SINGLE-TRIGGER. 

| Miss-fires with decent cartridzes are so rare that we doubt whether our 
correspondent’s objection is very serious. —ED. ] 





[Toc THE Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

Sir.—Mr. Stanley asks whose mechanism is the best for sing'e-triggers, 
Having now had about four years’ experience, I may say that Boss makes a gun 
that cannot go wrong. Ii, however, your correspondent wants a gun built 
under royalty by some other maker, I have no experience to offer him, as the 
best mechanism in principle may be s;oilt by bad workmanship. —SENEX. 

[With reference to the above letter, it is unquestionably correct to say that 
the Boss gun is reliable ; but we say this without reflecting in any way on 
other makes, of which there are many, some of which are excellent.—Ep. } 





REVIVAL OF THE GAME OF QUINTAIN. 

[To THE EpIror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Several times in your paper I have seen observations, with which I 
cordially agree, on the value that it would be to the country if we couid make 
popular some forms of games thit would be useful in teaching the rudiments of 
warfare. In that connection may I invite the attention of your readers to the 
description of a revival of the old English equestrian sport of quintain that 
took place nearly th.ee-quarters of a century ago. ‘* Viscount and Viscountess 
Gage,” the account runs, ‘gave a grand 1éte on Friday, August 3rd, 1827, at 
their seat at Firle Piace, Sussex, to about 160 of the nobility and gentry, at 
which the ancient game of quintain was revived. The sports commenced by 
gentlemen riding with light spiked staves at rings and apples, suspended by a 
string, after which they changed their weapons to stout poles, and attacked the 
two quintains, which consisted of logs of wood fashioned to resemble the head 
and body of a man, and set upright on a high bench, on which they were kept 
by a chain passing through the platform and having a weight su:pended to it, so 
that if the log was not struck full and forcibly the figure resumed its seat.. One 
was also divided in the middle, and the upper part, being fixed on a pivot, turned 
if not struck in the centre, and requited its assailant by a blow with a staff, 
to which was suspended a small bag of flour. The prizes for unhorsing this 
quintain were won by John Slater and Thomas ‘Trebeck, Esquires. The other 
fisure, which did not turn, opposed a lance towards the assa.lant’s face, and the 
rider was to avoid the lance and unhorse the quintain at the same time. The 
purses were won by Sheffield Neave, Esq., and the Hon, John Pelham. A 
third pair of purses were offered for unhorsing the quintain by striking ona 
coloured bell, which hooped round the waist of the figure, thereby raising the 
weight, which was consider.ble, by a much shorter !ever than when struck 
higher up. This was a feat requiring great strength of arm and firmness of seat, 
und though not fairly won, according to the rules of tne game, the purses were 
ultimately assigned to the very syirited exertions of Messrs. Cayley and Gardiner, 
Viscountess Gage distril.uted the prizes to the conquerors.” Such is the account 
contributed to the Sussex Archzeolozical colection by Mr. F. H. Arnold. A note 
is appended by the editor of the collection, saying that he showed the account 
to Lord Gage, who said ‘* the quintains are well desciibed ; both had weights, 
the heavy one 14olb., to the best of my recollection, and the body set forward 
on its horse”—-and so on, I have ventured to quote this at length, Loth for its 
own interest and for the information it gives as to the arrangement of the 
quintains, etc., that may be of use to any who think of following the suggestions 
given in your valuable paper. —A, N. C. 


THE LAST SEA EAGLE IN GALLOWAY, 
{To THE Epivor oF ‘*Country LiFE.”’] 
S1rR,—The accompanying photograph represents a well-known bird in Ga loway 
—the old eag'e at Cairnsmore—-which died a few days ago, at the age of 
forty-two, It and another were taken out of the nest when fledglings in 1858, 
and secured by Major Stewart of C irnsnore. One died, but this one survived 
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till now. The eagles have never again built on Cairnsmore Hill, and it was 
the last specimen of the white-tailed or sea eagle in this part of Scotland. 
—F. H. M. S. 


SCHOOLBOYS AND KIPLING. 

[To rHE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I fear it is very late to send a word to you on this subject, but I have 
been unable to write sooner. I was very glad to see in your delightful paper 
the remarks about ‘* Stalky and Co.” Perhaps it may interest you to know a 
schoolboy’s criticism. My son, aged 14, and some friends were discussing the 
book, and they said, ‘* Well, it’s just rot; what those chaps wanted was a jolly 
good licking, and at any decent school they’d have got it.” I was glad to find 
such a healthy tone, heresy though it be in some quarters to hint that Kipling 
can err.— MATER. 


BECCAFICOS IN SUSSEX. 
{To THE EpiTor oF **CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I see in Lower’s ‘* History of Sussex ” a statement on which some of your 
readers may perhaps be able to throw light, and thus oblige me. It is to the 
effect that in the parish of West Tarring and the hamlet of Salvington there is 
a fig orchard adjoining the Rectory House, which is supposed to stand on the site 
of the old Archiepiscopal T’alace, ‘* Hither,” Lower writes, ‘*‘ Thomas A’Becket 
is said frequently to have resorted, and to have planted figs near the house. The 
fig orchard adjoining it was raised from some old stocks in the rectory garden. 
It was planted in 1745, and contains 100 trees, which produce about 2,000 dozen 
of the fruit annually. This is probably the largest plantation of figs in England. 
It is a curious fact,” Lower continues (and it is on this curious fact that I seek 
information, whether by way of confirmation or the reverse), ‘that a bird 
resembling the beccafico, or fig-eater, of Italy migrates thither during the fig 
season. ‘The flocks remain five or six weeks, and then disappear, as they came, 
seaward.” Lower, it is to be noted, gives this as a fact, not as a mere report. 
If a fact, it is one of no little interest and deserves to be better known. If it is 
not a fact, that too were the better if ascertained and published.—E. L. B. 





DESTROYING WEEDS ON GRAVEL WALKS. 
(To THE Epiror or ** CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Wou'd you please give me in the notes on gardening some formula for the 
destruction of weeds on gravel walks. I mean something that can be mixed up 
in a watering pot, and the walks watered with it, so as to destroy the weeds for 
some considerable time. I see various preparations of this kind advertised in 
England, but I do not know how they are prepared. —ARCHER: MARTIN. 

[There are several kinds of weed killers,*and all reliable for the purpose 
required, but as they are made by’ manufacturing chemists ‘we are not able to 
state what compounds or quantities they use in preparing them. That in the 
liquid form is chiefly used in this country, and by using one part to fifty of water 
proves that the ingredients used must be very powerful. Arsenic is undoubtedly 
the chief agency employed, and we have no doubt by mentioning this to your 
chemist he could make you 
a preparation that would 
prove destructive to weeds. 
It is almost needless to 
add that such a mixture 
would be deadly poisonous, 
and the greatest care pos- 
sible should be used in 
handling it, as well as 
preventing fowls and other 
domestic feathered tribes, 
as well as dogs, etc., 
straying on the walks and 
drives dressed with it for 
several days after its ap- 
plication. We believe there 
are still some chemists who 
keep a weed killer in a 
powdered form, sold in 
canisters with directiens 
for use. We have not 
seen any, however, for 
some years, the liquid 
being generally used. 
Water impregnated with 
arsenic you would un- 
doultedly find sufficient to 
kill growth, and make the 
grivel repulsive to vegeta- 
tion generally, such as 
moss, etc., for quite twelve 
months.—Eb.} 
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A HINT IN SEASON. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I enclose the heads of four flies that get in the house from the m:ad »w — 
they are no larger than the common house fly, but instead of having the sucker- 
like mouth of the latter, you will observe they have a proboscis similar to a 
bayonet. The farm lads near Margate used to call them musketeers. 1 presume 
they meant mosquitos, but the lads’ name was more to the point, seeing the 
spear-like spike that they are armed with. These insects would puncture my 
flesh, and draw blood through my socks. For some years I was a suffe:er from 
the bites and stings of cattle flies, gnats, and ‘‘ harvesters,” until I tried paraffin 
and camphor. Half fill an 80z. bottle of refined paraffin, and fill up with 
camphor, crushed or shredded in fine slices. Shake well daily, and after a time 
the mixture will become incorporated. After my morning tub I anoint well 
round my neck, wrists, and about the lower part of my legs and ankles, and I 
never get a bile, where formerly it was a case of the puncture being followed up 
by lumps the size of beans, and then after a time the intolerable itching began. 
That I think my remedy is good is proved by the experience of a friend of mine 
who went to Brisbane and became nearly wild from being stung.« She then 
thought of my cure, and it worked all right. Shortly after the family went 
100 miles inland. The inhabitants sampled the bottle, and it was soon 
emptied. That it was 
appreciated is shown 
by a chemist’s traveller 
who was passing 
through saying he had 
never had so large an 
order for camphor. I 
expect they made the 
ordinary paraffin oil 
do. I send this in the 
hope that many whose 
lives are a misery during 
the hot weather from 
the attacks of insects 
would like to try this 
preventative. — W. T. 
CATLEUGH. 

[Our readers will, 
no doubt, be obliged 
to our correspondent, 
and so are we.—-ED.] 


SUS PER COLL. 
[To THE EDITOR. ] 
Sirk,—I send you a 
photograph I thought 
you might like to re- 
produce in Country 
LIFE. Some days ago 
my man missed one of 
the young turkeys, and 
on searching for it 
found it suspended 
by a feather from 
the breast of the hen 
turkey. He caught hold of the chick and the feather pulled out of the 
mother’s body, and he then found that the chick had been strangled by the 

feather twisting round its neck.—J. C. Davy. 





‘ 


[Yes, that is the worst of having turkeys to rear their own chicks. We have 
known this to happen time after time. —Ep. ] 





WHAT TO DO WITH OLD OIL BARRELS. 
[To THE Epiror or **Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph of a garden seat which may be of 
interest to your readers. The frame is made of English oak, and the seat, 
back, and arms of the staves of old barrels. There is a _ seat some- 
what similarly constructed in the garden of Sutton Place, Guildford, the 
frame of which stops short under the arms, the back being slotted on to 
the latter and made so that it can be moved back or forward to vary the 
depth of seat. This 
necessarily throws a great 
cross-strain on the arms 
when in use, and it was a 
question whether if once 
the back were adjusted to 
a comfortable slope it 
would need the moving; 
so in the seat illustr.ted the 
back legs were tak.n up 
solidly, and a rail across 
the back at topand bottom 
gives good fixing for the 
saves, and a similar rail 
between front legs on to 
which the seat staves are 
sviked. The seat was very 
well made by the Lambeth 
Guild of Handicraft, of 
Lower Kennington Lane, 
Lambeth, and proves most 
comfortable, the curvature 
of the staves fitting the 
body agreeably. As to 
any chance of the paraffin 
in the oak staves damagin: 
clothes, a day in the sun 
and wind seems to, evapp- 
rate any oil left in the 
wood, and the seat soon 
weathers to a fine grev.— 


C. H. B, QUENNELL. 
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